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USivanaity COLLEGE, LONDON: 


FACULTY OF MEDICINE.—The classes will recommence 
on Taunsp.«y, January 2nd, 1868, 

FACULTY Or ARTS.—The LENT TERM will commence 
on Tuorspay, January ud, 18°8. In most of the classes 
such a division of the subjects ie made as enables students to 
enter with advantage at this period. 

The SCHOOL for BOYS between the ages of seven and 
sixteen.—The LENT TERM wil! begin for new pupils at 9°30 
a m. on Tores x, January lith, 1868, Former pupile must 
return on the following day. 

The EVENING CLASSES for Classics, Modern Languages, 
Mathematics, the Natural Sciences, Law, &c.—The LENT 
TERM will commence on Mowpar, January 13, 1868. 

Prospectuses of the various departments of the College, con 
taining fall information respecting classes, fees, days and 
hours of attendance, &c., and of the regulations re- 
ne to the entrance and other exhibitions, 


a ER oe 
cation either personal or by letter 


The College is very near the Gower. street station of the 
Metropolitan Railway, and within a few minntes’ walk of the 
Termini of the North-Western, and Great Northern 
Railways. 

JOHN ROBSON, B. A., Secretary to the Council. 

December 18, 1867. 


NEN COLLEGE, LONDON. — The 

CLASSES will MEET again after the Christmes recess 
on Mowpay, Jauuary 6, 1868. The fees, and in most of the 
classes the subjects, are 80 arranged that lay students can con- 
veniently enter at this period of the session. 


Early in January, Dr. LANKESTER, F. RS., will begin a 


course of Lectures on Chemistry. and another on Physiology, 


withs | reference to the matriculation and B.A. Examina- 
tions in the University of London. 

The Sessional 22 and all other necessary information 
may be obtained on application to the Secretary, at the Col- 
lege, Finchley New- N. W. 

W. FARRER, LL. B, Secretary. 
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ORPHAN WORKING SCHOOL, A hc 
HAVERSTOCK-HILL, N. W. 

FUNDS ARE — NBEDED ‘at the present time for 
this charity (which provides 400 Orphans), consequent 
upon the high price of provisions and clothing. It is mainly 
dependent upon voluntary contributions for support. These 
are very earnestly solicited. 

91 Orphans have been admitted during the present year. 

80 Orphans will be elected in Jauuary. 
wee etn dew A agg bn, hes the Agent. 
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2,459 have been already received. 
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ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


82, NEW BRIDGE-STREET, LONDON, EK O. 
(Eeatablished 1847.) 
(Empowered by Special Act of Parliament.) 


Gardiner, B. . 
Souicrrorns— Messrs. Watson and Sons. 
Puraictran—E, Headlam Greenhow, M.D. 
Surcror—John ann, Esq. 


Actuary & Acoountant—Josiah Martin, Eeq., F. I. A. 


NEW FEATURES.—By the introduction of New Features, 
Life Assurance in this Office is popularised to meet the wants 


of all classes 


EOONOMY.—No Proprietors or Shareholders monopolise or 


share in the profits. 


PROFITS.—All belong to the Members. Distributed every 
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ALFRED T. BOWSER, Manager. 
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OTAR LIFE 
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Applications on the business of the Office to be made to 
JESSE HOBSON, Secretary. 
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Lent on Personal Security, Leases, 40. 


‘SUMS from 101 2 © Ott, ADVANCED 900 os three days 
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LONDON and PROVINCIAL LOAN COMPANY : . 
297, Goawell-road, London. Office Hours, Nine till Four. 


Forms — . 
1 H. FLEAR, Manager. 


NFIDENTIAL NEGOTIATIONS and 
t of Fire Losses undertaken by the 
on behalf of Insurance Companies. 
ACCOUNTS AUDITED or investigated on 
behalf of Shareholders. 
Every description of Insurance business transacted by 
MORELL THEOBALD, 

(20 years with the Union, 1714.) 

Oounty Oh Chambers, 14, Cornhill, and 78, Lombard-street. 


R. COOKE BAINES, 
. COMPENSATION VALUER, .. 
No. 106, Cheapside, R. C. 
the Plans and Books of Reference of the various 
Rallways and other Public Works, Mr. Baines 
to supply on application every information 
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— Gonuines to ang ements en Frechold or Leasehold 


Ri, 


OLEAN S, 150, Strand, two doors west 


MORNING 


D G.— LADIES 
and Fe DRESSES of every description made 
and trimmed in the latest fashion. 


WEDDING DRESSES to order. 
MANTLES, JACKETS, and CLOAKS in the newest style. 
COMPLIMENTARY and FAMILY MOURNING on the 


having assistants of first-class talent, is 
19 execute orders from — 


all of London and suburbs, 
diy, on the shortest possible notice. Terms moderate. 
Orders by post promptly attended to. 


12, Spenser-road, Stoke Newington-green, N. 


PATENT KID GLOVES.— WHEELER and 
Bleganes, Fit, own make, celebrated for half a century for 
Finish, Strength, and Durability. The Ladies’ 

ee perfumed. All Colours in stock. 
ERS Gentlemen e, 4s. 8d.; post-free two extra 
4 * e — Glove Boxes — 

0, Regent-street, W., an 
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PRIZE 


FAMILY SEWI 


HOLIDAY GIFT. 


No Present to a Lady can be more acceptable than one of 


GROVER AND BAKER’S 


MEDAL 


NG MACHINKS, 


Warranted to do better, stronger, and SS in greater variety, with less — than 
any other. 


EMPHATICALLY THE MACHINE FOR THE HOUSEHOLD. 
INSTRUCTION GRATIS. 


PROSPECTUS FREE. 


THESE MACHINES, AND THE WORK DONE UPON THEM, 
Have never failed to receive the First Paemivm over all Competitors, wherever exhibited, including 


THE CROSS OF THE LEGION OF HONOUR AT THE LATE PARIS EXHIBITION, 
THE VERY HIGHEST PRIZE, ABOVE ALL MEDAIS. 


ID 


150, REGENT STREET, W. 
LIVERPOOL: 59, BOLD STREET. 


FURNISH 


YOUR HOUSE wr THE BEST ARTICLES 


AT 
DEANE’S. 


ah Govern and 188., 308. 40s., 63a., 78s. 
DEANE S—Pape Maché Tea 2 Trays in sete, from 21s., new 


and elegant patterns constantly introduced. 

DEAN BH’ S—Bronzed Tea ‘oad Coffee Urns, with Loysell’s 
and other 1 — im provements. 

DAN Brass — 7 Stew and 


DBANE'S—Noterstor and Rock ck Of Lamps a large and 
DEANE’S—Gu Chan Chandeliers, newly de 
Glass and Bronze—three- 


* patterus in 
t glass from 63s. 


9 2 Baths for every purpose, Bath - room 
DEANE'S—fFenders Fire-irons, in all modern and ap- 


DEANE’S— in lron and Brass, with Bedding ef 


superior quality. 
DEANWD’ 8 bn Stoves — London-made Kitoh- 


DEANE’S—Cornices — 1 a variety of pat- 
terns French and English. 

DBEANTP’S—Tin and Ja Goods, Iron Ware, and Culi- 
nary Utenalie. 

g Brushes, Mata, K., well made 
trong, and se-viceable. 
DEANE’S—Horticultaral Tools, Lawn Mowers, Garden 

Rollers, Wire-work, &c. 


DEANE’ S—Harness, Saddles, and Horse Clothing, manu 
factured on the premises, of the best materia 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE WITH PRICED FURNISHING LIST GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


Established A.D. 1700. 


DEANE & 00. (46, King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 


F. THOMAS and CO.“ S8 PATENT 
nee 
D 


and £8. Os tres . Thomas and Oo., 1 and 2, 
Cheapside, and t Cireus, O Oxford -street, London. 
ILKS! SILKS8!! SILKS!!! 
(Patterns Oke ANTS 
JAMES SPENCE. AND CO., 


76, 77, and 78, T. PAUL’S-CHURCHYARD, 
Respectfully announce 15 bt © dad STOCK ready 


The Sollowine o viz.:— 
20 inches oP ae 63 1. 11 „ 2s. 6d., 28. Od., and 


J 
44 inches wide * Glase Bi te ligd., 3s. d., Ss. 6d, and 


td eg? yard, upwards. 
A large lot of Black Br B Silks, 20 Finches wide, 2s. 114d. per 


usual price 3s, 6d. 
— ef Busts eteia h sides alike, in all the new 
colours, 20 inches wide, EI 19s. the dress. 


MANTLES, JACKETS, AND SHAWLS. 
New Black Cloth Jackets for 7 Sateen wear, from lds. 9d. 


Velveteen J 44. in all colours. 
Osborne Shaped Waterproof r in all the new shades, 


The New “Costume” Waterproot trimmed with Braid, 


Silk Velvet Aden vie! tiebly . from 42s. 
Real Sealakin Jackets, from 4} guineas to 10 guineas 


Made-up Dresses in all in all the Latest 
Ribbons, Gloves, — Lace, 


Fan 
Family and Complimentary Mourning. 


JAMES SPENCE AND CO. 
SilkMereers, Drapers, &0., 76, 77, & 78, St. Paul’s-churchyard. 


Beas DY, BRANDY, PURE BRANDY, 
DIRECT FROM CHARENTE, 
A certain Cure for Cholera, Spasmodic Sym d Inte 
Complaints, when —8 ‘But 9838 to 1 
met with in its pure state, unless from the 
direct importers, 
OC. DEVEREUX and CO., 
26, East India Chambers, 2 London, 
at ada, and for premidre qualité” 40s. per dosen, either 
Pale or Brown. Bottles and case included. 
Forwarded same day against Post Office Order or remittance. 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY. 
DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865. 

This celebrated old IRISH WHISKY gained he Dublin 

Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and very 

wholesome. 

Bold in bottles 8s. 8d. each, at the retail houses in Lon- 
9 the agents in the pal towns in Euglend; 0 
ew! Paw. at 8, Great Wind -street, London, W. 

Observe the red seal, pink label, and cork, branded “ Kina- 
han’s LL Whisky.”’ 


TONIC BITTERS. 


Unrivalled Stomachio Stimulant, Palatable and Whole- 


some, is 
WATERS’ QUININE WINE 


Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Confectioners, &., at 80a. a-dozen, 


Drapery, berdashery. 


. 4111 b Delicious Perfume, 


ls, Gd. and 2s, 6d. per bottle. | 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


CHRISTMAS. 
ANOTHER NOVELTY IN CANDLES. 
FIELD'S 
Patent Parti-Coloured Candles, 


IN SPIRALS OR STRIPES, 


Of Rose, Green, Mane, 1 Amber. 3 2s. 6d. per 1 Ib. box 
our 


AS USED AT THE CITY REORPTION OF THE SOLTAN 


AT THE LORD MAYOR'S BANQUET. 
May be obtained of all Dealers in Town and Country. 
Wholesale of— 
J. C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, London. 


SELF-FITTING CANDLES 
of all sizes and in various qualities, from 
TEN SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE PER DOZEN LBS., 
MAY NOW BE HAD EVERYWHERE. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler (J. C. and J. 
FIELD’S Patent). 


are safe, cleanly, and economical, fitting all Oandlestioks 
without either paper or scraping, and burning to the end. 


FRAGRANT SOAP. 


The celebrated United Service” Tablet is famed for its 
delightful fragrance and beneficial effeot on the skin. 
MANOFACTURED BY 
J. O. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and others. 
„„ Use no other. See name on each tablet. 


— 
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PALMER and CO.’S 
VICTORIA 
SNUFFLESS DIP CANDLES. 


Sold Retail by all Oilmen and Candle Dealers, and W hole- 
sale by PALMER and 8 K. Victoria Works, Green-street, 


Bethnal-green, London, * 


EAUTIFUL HAIR. -O HU RO HE RS 
f 4 — a — I 
being a — — 14 Price 


elor’s Instantaneous Columbian Hair ++ the best ex- 
tant, Black or Brown, 4s. 6d., 7s., and 148. 1 — ket. Sold 
Hairdressers. Wholesale, R. HOVENDEN and SONS 


— 


* Mariborough-street, W.; and 98 and 96, City- 
E.C. N.B.—Wholesale warehouse for all n 


pe NEFORD’S FLUID MAGN ESIA.— 
The best remedy FOR AO{DITY OF THE STOMACH 82 


HEARTBURN, HKADACHB, GOUT, and INDIG 
TION ; and the best mild aperient for delicate constitutions 
y adapted for LADI , CHILDREN, and INFANTS 


Manufactured by Warsers and WiLLiams, 2, Martin’s-lane, 
Cannon-street, London. 


DINNEFORD AND CO. 
172, New Bond-street, London. and of all Chemists. 
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- = — Notes 1045 Arbitration v. Strikes 1055 | seruple in giving the preference to their personal | Outside of the Establishment, one may say, & 
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within the Established Church, the force of in- religious training 

dividual conviction is everywhere getting the 2 — tune 14 * 9 

better of super. imposed human authority, and] ments to learn how to use that 1 with 

that when people have begun to think for them- | certainty of success. But there it is. We have 

selves, and to ask direction of their own con- | it within reach. We know what it can be made 
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either to twist legalised prescription to suit | we shall have to perform, and how to set about 


Congregationalism and 
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Ecclesinstical Affairs. their own views, or, if that cannot be done, to it. We hold in our bands, we may say, the 
step across it? The general commotion of par- instru % 
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tow eventide surmounted the ridge which | ment there is being generated a vast amount of already disposed the 
in the morning bounded their horizon, stop and | what we may describe as elementary and in- use their franchise for * 
look back upon the landscape through which | organic religious life ; and second, that it is be- jess and mischievous branch of the Church 
their day’s journey has led them, and who try | coming more and more impatient of the legal | Establishment, and that no v great exertion 
to impress upon their remembrance the leading | restrictions which the existence of the Church, will be necessary to — tty” work of abo- 
— — the scene which will peasy be | as a State Church, necessarily imposes upon it. | jition in the sister isle upon the soundest 

ost to their view, so we, in company with our * sible basis. The case there will not admit of 
circle of readers, having all but reached that | Hic “rotects 2 beam of light into the fatere, | compromiso—will scateely admit of delay—and 
point of time which marks the division of one | Ihe Church of England has n to take note | yet the case there hardly differs in its essential 
from another, desire, before the separating ef the distinction which is observable between | features from the same case in Wales, in Soot- 

e is crossed, to gather up an idea of the a Church considered as a spiritual institution, | land, and even in England also. 


r —— and the same Church considered as a National] To our apprehension, the year 1867 has im- 


Establishment. Nay, what is of more interest | mensely changed the prospects of the friends 

towards our destined goal. pete nt th to us, she has showed duzing the past year in | of religious equality. Reverting to our first 
intention just now of indulging a a he aby to | Several ways that a deep presentiment of her illustration, we may fairly indulge in the joy of 
. of events—we wish rather to approaching end as a State Church has taken those who are leaving behind a difficult 


u 
catch, if we can, their general significance. At 4 
Seen, te ential. 2 well as planet, to hold upon her. Perhaps, few of her most | and sterile region, and may now look forward to 


thoughtful members, clerical or lay, anticipate | more rapid p and to easier maintenance 
retrace from fact to fact the several stages 4 the dissolution of the ties which cae her to the by the way. “his ie the impression made upon 
career, and to study them afresh in the light of | Civil Power, within the range of the present | our minds by the retrospect of the year about 
recollection ; and at times, it may better serve generation. But there are also but few of them | to expire—and under the pleasing influence of 
us to survey the past in the aspect which it| who have not come to see that the device which | this impression we are able with the more 
presents as a whole, and to take note of those | used to be lauded as the best proof of the | cheerfulness of heart to wish our readers of 
intimations of approaching changes which it] wisdom of the ancients, and the most precious | all classes, “A merry Christmas and a happy 
vouchsafes to watchful observation. This latter | inheritance of their descendants, is getting to be | new year.” 
38 pa object—namely, to look out for | more and more manifestly unsuited to the wants 


aracteristics of the bygone twelvemonth : - . 
which contain within them something prophetic of the times. They hint, sometimes. directly, ECOLESIA£ TICAL NOTES. 


of the ti We need that sometimes obliquely, their consciousness of 

e time to come. We need hardly sa fact, that the outward man is perishing,” even We are not aware that any attempt has been | 

the glance we cast behind 1 have exclu: if “the inward man is being renewed day by | made to give a brief statement of a case which is ) 

sive reference to ecclesiastic airs. day.“ They speak of the political status of their | likely to occupy a very high position in the history | 

We remark then, in the first place, that the | Church as very old men are wont to speak of | of English ecclesiastical law. We refer to Martin v. : 

year 1867 has been fuller than any that pre- their physical life—as, in the nature of things, | Mackonochie, upon which Mr. Stephens has made a 
idly 


ceded it of indications of a ra growing | advancing towards its close. They are even speech of four days’ duration before the Court of 
impatience with the restraints of law in matters | be to prepare for an ind dent exist- Arches, and 8 eck: — until “ after | 


1 


to religious sentiment and duty. ence. Bishops are taking counsel with bishops, : — 
e can call to mind the time when within the | without regard to any — 2 tie of association, Chr istmas.” The importance of this suit will be : 
f evident by the fact that it is taken up by the Church 
pale of the Church Establishment there was an] and clergymen as well as laymen are casting 1 
unbroken repose of spirit. In the ignorance | about for broader and more charitable re- Association on the one side, and the English Church . 
which is bliss, her children soundly slept, and lations towards “them that are without.“ Union on the other. It is not a private warfare. | 
enjoyed pleasant dreams. There were then, as | Now all this, it must be confessed, is novel, to | The disputants are the Evangelical and the Ritualistic 
now, differing shades of faith, but they were | say the least of it. A very short time ago, | parties in the Established Church, and we were told 
not mutually contradictory, and they blended| they who were working for a ‘separation of | at the recent Conference at Willis’s Rooms that it 
into what appeared to be a harmony of colour. | Church and State were taunted with aiming at would probably cost the former some 4,000/. 
A general law of authority operated to benumb, | an impracticable result. Von might just as Mr. Stephens’s ability as an advocate, and his 
if not to suppress, all feeling of individual | well cry for the moon,” was the sort of con- pocial ability as an advocate learned in ecclesiastical 
responsibility with reference to the teachings | temptuouarebuke which their efforts pretty com- ja naturally pointed him out as a leader in this 
—1 the practices of the National Church—and | monly provoked. This year the drift of public 8 although he will net be the cnly qpesker oven 
within that sacred enclosure the wast majority | opinion has been quite in the opposite direc- om 115 r 
of living souls took their rest undisturbed. In tion. Anglicans of high authority have ad- arta * Peng * ade * 
this respect, the contrast presented by the now | mitted, not merely the possibilifyibut, the pro- e y ow am. 0 re 9 &e — 
expiring year has been so marked and startling | bability of the change we seek —and statesmen W. James, Mr. Prideaux, and Dr. tram. The 
as to attract universal notice. Men seem to | have begun to talk of it as only.a, question of | programme of the whole engemen’ may, however, 
have discovered within themselves a rule of | time. Need we point out, the inevitable con- | be learned from Mr. Stephens’s speech. The founda- 
obligation which they are not at liberty to set I sequence of this growing mistrust in the per- | tion of his case appears to be that only those rites 
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and ceremonies which were actually mentioned and | 
order in the first Prayer-book of Edward VI. are 
lawful, und that it was intended that all rites and 
ceremonies not expressly mentioned there are unlaw- 
ful. There was a clever point made in the course of 
his first day's speech. He showed that all former 
service-books were ordered to be destroyed, and if 
this was the case it was obvious that no other service 
but that expressly authorised by the new book could 
be used. Hence, amongst other things, incense was 
not allowed, for although it was in the old mass- 
books which had been called in and burned, it was 
not to be found in the new Prayer-book. The cere- 


other question. We have read his speech with 
some care, and we find the gist of it to be 
that the American syttem is bad because it is not 
made an engine of sectarian proselytism. His picture 
of society in America differs from every other that 
we have seen drawn, and we are afraid that it will 
always be of the same dark hue so long as the 
Americans care no more for bishops than they do for 
presbyters, and care for either only as they give claim 
for reverence, not by their assumptions but by their 
moral qualifications. You see, Episcopacy does not 
flourish in the country of the Puritans, and the 
bishop holds, as he says, that “the Church, Primi- 
tive, Catholic, and Apostolic, as planted in America, 
was endowed with power, and she alone, to present 
to all people the highest idea of Christian civilisa- 
tion.” Now, with the meaning which the bishop 
attaches to these words, the more religious class of 


: — 
On the whole, I had rather not commit myself — 
(loud laughter),—but wait and see what is proposed, and 
whether it is likely to tend to peace and good will, and 
be cordially accepted. (Hear, hear.) 


Mr. W. Banne said he hoped to give a more 
certain note than their hon. member. They had met 
to condemn an institution which had been con- 
demned by orators, by statesmen, by historians, 
philosophers, and by divines—divines of all churches 
but it had also condemned most chiefly by 
itself—self-condemned by its origin, its history, 
ch * present conditi on—the Irish Church. 


He was not going to give them a statistical account 
of populations, creeds, or of the different persons who 
belonged to it, or any elaborate statement as to the 
nature or amount of its revenues. Fortunately, the 
whole thing lay in a small space; he would give them 
what the last official account said of the Irish Church, 
which would tell its own tale. The Irish population in 
1861 amounted to 5,788 000 ; of that number 523,000 
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into asimilar category. Mr. Stephensconcluded a four 
days’ speech of the most elaborate yet clear character, 
by pointing out modern tendencies and illustrations 
of Ritualism. His speech, like that in defence of 
one of the Essayists and Reviewers,” is remarkable 
for these two characteristics. There is no doubt as 


brings in proof of his position. If the battle is to 
be fought out on this line,” it will bea very simple 
case which the judge will have to decide. Supposing 
the Evangelicals should win it after the appeal to the 
Privy Council which will naturally follow, the State 


afresh for the guidance of embarrassed clergymen. 
As for the Church, it must submit, as it may and 
always does, It will be a dreadful disappointment 
to some clergymen that they cannot rely upon the 
counsuls of the Dark Ages instead of those of the 
Dawn of the Reformation, but as they belong to a 
law Church they must put up with it. For ourselves 
our action remains as it has always been. 

From the first Prayer-book of Edward VI. to the 
last speech of an American bishop, is a leap in time 
and circumstance which gives the intellectual system 
not a little wrench. One of the last created of 
American bishops, named from now familiar Tennes- 
see, was speaking at King’s College last week on the 
American system of education. If any of our 
readers should be misled by this gentleman's 
address, we may remind them that he stood, as most 
of his brethren did, on the side of slavery during the 
recent war, and that it is most natural for such a 


ich, that there is a nearer conformity to the world than 


were Presbyterians, 693,000 ual to one eighth 
were of the Established Church, then of other denomi- 
ations there were about 72,000, while of Roman 
tholios there were 4 500.000. Again, if they looked 
at the revenue, they found this state of things :—The 
bishops of the Established Irish Church bad an income 
of 55,000/., there were benefices amounting to 400,0001., 
and there was in the hands of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners a capital which gave an income of 110,000“. 
a-year, and which was applied to strictly ecclesiastical 
purposes, The whole income of the Established Irish 


the American people have not the smallest sympathy 
with such a doctrine. The bishop would like to 
have the education of the people handed over to the 
Church,” that is, his own Church, and as long as 
this is not done, education will, you may depend upon 
it, be dreadfully defective in his eyes. 

There is a very curious article in the Pali Mal, 
Gazette of last week upon English Congregationalism, 
which we could imagine to have been written by 
some Congregationalist who is in but not of the 
body. The writer says that English Dissent is a 
very powerful element in society, but that most 
educated Englishmen know little about it. As the 
Pall Mall is avowedly written for this class, we may 
presume that what follows is intended to enlighten 
them. The writer proceeds to say that Calvinistic Con- 
gregationalism is the most marked form of Dissent, and 
then he defines Calvinism, ending his description 
by the pretty strong assertion that it is “at war 


Cries of 
to the 
ings which would 


li ere was one with 

. a-year, and another with an income 

of 3691. a- year. howe they had some with two Protes- 
tante—whether that was reckoning a clergyman and 
his wife or maiden sister—(laughter)—or mother, they 
did not know—but there they were, in the enjoyment 


with ordinary morality.”” Then follows a paragraph | Of 200/. a-year, and no doubt very content they were. 
P ; : Again, they had some livings with only one—he sup- 
on the mode in which it has been customary to that really did not mean the parson himself. 


admit members to these Calvinistic churches, but it 
is stated that this custom is breaking down, and 


Laughter.) Bat the most astounding thing he could 
come to was the Deanery of Limerick, where there 
seemed to be only one person to administer to, and that 
was the dean himself. (Laughter.) 


It was quite clear that if the 
left to themselves there would be no Irish Established 
Church as it at present existed. He paid a tribute 
to Lord Grey for the earnest desire which he evinced 
to do his best when the question before them was 
brought before Parliament two years ago. If he re- 
collected righ 


there used to be. Calvinism, in fact, is being given 
up, and this is the present and future programme, 


le in Ireland were 


t he proposed that which was about to 
be revived by Lord Russell, that the revenues from 
that quarter should be divided into three portions, 
and given proportionately amongst the Pres i 

the Irish Establishment, and the Roman Catholic 
Churches. When they took that into account, after 
the appropriation clause, it was, no doubt, a great 
advance to be made by the Whig mind. But was it 


whether th voluntary 
Mboly to comenad — 


to stan -| enough? (A voice: No.“) In the first place there 
versally was this objection. The Roman Catholic clergy had 
politios. their orders from the Pope himself absolutely to re- 
opinion fuse to take any of that unclean thing. (Hear, 
manent. hear.) That been sanctioned over and over 


ould-be Again at meetings of the Roman Catholics, and it 
the 1 to him that they would not touch anything 
of the sort, but would be satisfied rather om — 

eir floc 


following 


ut 


they were doing in the way of supporti 
by voluntary contributions. He moved 
resolution :— 


That the 
Commission 


n over the corresponding divisions of 
which the present Dissenting organisations com 

Something like this has been said before, but 
somehow or other the Free Churches go on increas- 


of the English Church in Ireland is a political 
a fruitful source of national disaffection ; and 
that the State ought to resume ite endowments of that 
them to national and unsectarian 
had, however, to existing life 


Srreet, in seconding the resolu- 
announcement of that meet- 
had received on all hands 
friendly hints from a large number of gentlemen 
that it would be better to take = in no meetin 
to do with Irish questions un 

had been dealt with by the 
strong arm of the law. (Cheers.) But although he 
felt as deeply and strongly as any man could a 
detestation and abhorrence of such acts as those 
which had been perpetrated in London, he yet felt 
that because others had done wrong, it did not follow 
that he was ‘to stand silent and neglect to do right. 
He therefore did not think their meeting was ill- 
timed and uncalled-for, but, on the contrary, that 
they could now speak with more emphasis and point 
than they could have done a few weeks ago. The 
picture which Ireland had for generations presented 
was a most painful and melancholy one. It would 
be a long story to tell of Ireland’s many grie- 
vances, and he would confine themselves to 
one which all would recognise—the grievance 
of an Established Church of the minority in 
the midst of a hostile and opposed population. 
After referring to the various indications that the 
question was ming one of the most pressing of 
the day, he asked where would the Irish Church be 
if the 30,000 soldiers stationed in that country were 
removed. He thought the time had come when the 
State should resume its endowments, and omeng 
those who had spoken upon the subject none ha 
suggested more radical measures than Mr. Disraeli. 


THE IRISH CHURCH QUESTION. 
TOWN MEETING AT NEWCASTLE. 

On Monday evening, Dec. 16, in compliance with 
a requisition of some three hundred of the inhabitants, 
the Mayor convened a meeting in the New Town 
Hall, to consider the propriety of: petitiouing Parlia- 
ment to take measures for the State’s resuming of its 
endowments of the Irish Church, and applying them 
to national and unsectarian purposes. The meeting 
was the first of a series intended to be held through- 
out the country on this subject. The Mayor (Henry 
Angus, Esq.) occupied the chair, and while bespeak- 
ing a fair hearing for the speakers, declined to express 
any opinions himself on the merits of the question. 
The Rev. H. T. Rossouns then read a letter from 
Mr. Headlam, one of the members for the borough, 
in which he said that the question was difficult and 
delicate. Mr. Headlam said :— — 
Supposing the revenues of the Irish Protestant 
Church appropriated to secular objects, education would 
be the primary object. The Roman Catholic Church 


would insist upon the education being under their 
management and control, and that it should be applied 
for the maintenance and promotion of Roman Catholic 
principles. If this were refused, they would not be 
friendly to the proposal, If carried against their will, 
and the funds appropriated otherwise than acoording to 


man not to stand on the side of liberty upon any 


*. If Mr. Disraeli would only do for the 
ish Church question what he had done for the 


their wish, then another standing grievance. 


. 
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tation of the English people—if he would 

educate his party upon this subject as he said he 

had to educate them upon the refurm question— 

he would shed a glory round his name which future 
ages would recognise as belonging to him alone. 

Mr. T. Evstace Surru, of Gosforth, proposed the 

resolution, which was as follows :— 
That it is the opinion of this meeting that the pronosal to 


mitigate evils by the endowment of the Roman 
Catholic clergy, and of other religious bodies in Ireland, is 
uncalled for, uate, and mischievous. 


small 
amount of interest the question of the Irish Church 
have excited ten years ago in this town, and 
he looked at the meeting then assembled, he 
not but feel that it was a sign of that increased 
of the people in political affairs, and of that 
full idea of the vital importance of such questions 
those who supported the reform question 
looked forward to as among the greatest advantages 
to be derived from the extension of political privi- 
leges amongst them. (Applause.) He thought it 
unfortunate that leaders of the Liberal party had 
entered upon that doubtful and difficult subject, the 
disposal of the revenues of the Irish Church. 

If, instead of doing that, had devoted themselves 
to calling forth the opinion of the people, all of them 
would have been united; but the principle of action 

to be that of dividing the booty before the 
battle was won. That this principle of division among 
different denominations was uncalled for, was 
evident from the fact that the only grou 


and therefore why Earl Russell should wish to force on 
other denominations in Ireland the revenues which they 
no desire to enjoy was to him (Mr. Smith) an 


8 incomprehensible when they 
that in their the people of England believed 

revenues could be better employed. There- 
fore to make such a proposition at the present time 


when they had not got rid of the Irish Church, and 
when it was evident 


inadequate to meet the difficulties of the case. Great 
as was the abuse of Irish Church—mon- 
injustice that there should 
that country and privileged 
law an ecclesiastical body with a revenue of some- 


most unfortunate characteri-tics of the Irish character 
—it was not the money question which they felt. The 
grievance was that there had been established 

them by the hand of the law a Charch of 600,000 people, 
whose tenets they repudiated and op while the 
epee Rete © Se Beg were of a religion not recog- 
nised e State. o great body of the e were 
of a religion which was compelled to be subordinate to 
a Church alien in its sym ies and in its origin. (Ap- 
plause.) He would — told, perhaps, that this was a 
sentimental grievance, but he had yet to learn that 


sentimental grievances were less keenly felt or required 
a less sweeping remedy than those of a more material 
character. Bat the proposition for the endowment of 


the other denominations in Ireland would be seen to be 
mischievous, if they looked around and noted what noble 
efforts had been made in Ireland without the Establish- 
ment, and in England both within and without it. If 
they remembered the heart-burnings that the Church- 
rate and 1 questions called up in this 
country, they all feel that to bestow upon any 
body an endowment which it was not desirous to — 
would be to do it an injury instead of conferring a Gt 
upon it, (Cheers.) 

The Rev. J. H. Rutuerrorp, in seconding the 
resolution, confessed he had not the greatest confi- 
dence in the present House of Commons settling the 
matter in any broad and religious sense. The Tory 

he had no faith in at for the settlement of 
the Irish Church question—(loud cheers)—and he 
feared it would prove even too much for Mr. Disraeli's 
educational process. +20 Sa be ae & to 
. 

exceedi t ussell in his p 

in the House of pf should throw out a feeler to 
learn whether the country would not accept the en- 
dowment of all religious sects in Ireland as the solu- 
tion of the much vexed point at issue. (Hear.) The 
present meee wee but the first of many which 
would be held hout the length and breadth of 
the land to answer Earl Russell’s query, and to say 
to him, and the leaders of all political parties, that 
they cannot be satisfied with the endowment of all 
sects, and that the people of England demand, as 
justice for Ireland, the impartial and complete dis- 
endowment of all. (Cheers.) There were weak 
people who said “ Deal with Fenianism first, and 
then do justice to Ireland —(“ First put down the 
Church’’)—but courage, no less than honour, 
demanded that they should do justice to Ireland, and 
that in itself would put down Fenianism. (Loud 
cheers. 

The Rev. J. W. O Nm, amid considerable inter- 
ruption, claimed that the revenues of the Irish Esta- 
blishment were the property of the Catholic Church, 
and they must seek out the right owners. (Dissent.) 
Mr. Street and Mr. Rutherford had endeavoured to 
make the Irish Church question the cause of the 
Fenian disturbances. (‘ No, no,” “Sit down,” and 
cries of “ stick to the question.”) He would tell them 
what Fenianism was. (Great uproar, amid which 
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cries of “ Order“ were mingled with others for liberty bo to withdraw altogether the State su which 
of speech.) Fenianism meant —“ Let's have dear | at present is given to the churches in d, and to 


Ireland for the Irish, let's have Irish rulers on Irish 
soil.” It means also “separation.” (“ Question,” 
and hisses.) It was undoubtedly the questien that 
he was endeavouring to explain, and argued that the 
Irish people would rather have bad laws from Irish- 
men than good laws from Englishmen. (Hisses, 
groans, and cheers. 

The Rev. H. T. Ronsonns, replying to Mr. O,Neil’e 
inquiry, how the money was originally contributed, 
said that the money was derivable from the tithes of 
Ireland and of England, and not from any private 
benevolence whatever. All great constitutional 
lawyers—either Whig, Tory, or Radical—said the 
tithes were the results of public law, and that public 
law would assuredly deal with them. (Hear, hear, 
and applause.) 

Mr. Alderman Cowen, M.P., who was received 
with much enthusiasm, said he heartily endorsed the 
resolutions passed, and was glad to see the movement 
that was going on this country, from one end of it 
to the other, in respect to the Irish Church. 

I have long had very decided views on this subject. I 
made a journey through Ireland some years ago, and I 
then learned and saw much both of the country and of 
the people. The injustice of the ecclesiastical establish- 
ment was brought before my attention, and I could not 
but be im with the nature and extent of that in- 
justice. Though the majority of the ple ia this 
country are Protestant, I would still deal with Ireland 
—the people being Roman Catholic—as I would have 
Ireland deal with us if the circumstances and conditions 
were reversed. (Hear, hear, and applause.) We are 
essentially Protestant, 1 repeat, and I am quite sure 
that the people of this country would never suffer a 
minority of Catholics to enforce upon us the religion 


— (They have submitted a long time ”)—bat will they 
continue to submit much longer to the forcing u 
them of a creed professed but by a minority 
* no.) Much has been said about the revenues of 

rish Church, and what is to be done with them. Well, 
that would be a question for Parliament and for the 
country to decide ; but this mach I would say on this 
point, that the whole of the revenues should be applied 
to unsectarian and national purposes. (Great ap 1 
I should object to an endowment of the Catholios, 
Lam glad to see that the Uatholic clergy themselves 
have declared that they will not acoept any of the reve- 
nues. (Hear, hear.) I think that is a great step in ad- 
vance at a time when we are talking about settling this 

uestion. (Hear, hear.) Mach has been said, and no 

oubt much will be said on this matter. It has been 
stated by the preceding speakers that the time has ar- 
rived when Parliament must deal with this questio 
and it is certainly one which ought to be considered a 
dealt with without hesitation ; and I have no doubt that 
whether the present Parliament does or does not take it 
up, the next will undoubtedly bring about a settlement. 
(Applause. All religions in should be put upon 
the same footing, ard whilst the endowment of the 
Established Church is done away with, all oe to 
Catholic or Presbyterian or other body of Dissenters 
should likewise cease. (Applause.) 

On the motion of Mr. E. S. Hurs the following 
petition was adopted: 

To the Right Hon. the Lords Spiritual and Temporal 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland in 
Parliament assembled, 

The humble 2 of the inhabitants of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, in town’s meeting assembled, 

Sheweth that the establishment of the Protestant 
Charch in Ireland is a great political injustice ; a fruit- 
ful source of national disaffection ; the occasion of dis- 
turbance to social order; and opposed to the best in- 
terests of the Irish people. 

That the proposal to mitigate the existing evils by 
the endowment of the Roman Catholic clergy and of 
other religious bodies in Ireland is uncalled for, in- 
adequate, and mischievous. 

Your petitioners therefore humbly pray your Right 
Hon. House to consider and devise best means for 
the State resuming its endowments of the Protestant 
Church in Ireland, and (regard being had to existing 
life interests) to appropriate them to national and un- 
sectarian purposes. 

And your 125 will ever pray, &c. 

i on behalf of the meeting, 
Henry Anous, Chairman. 

A hearty vote of thanks was given to the = 
and the proceedings closed with three cheers for Mr. 
Cowen. 


The Roman Catholic Lay Declaration, in favour of 
“ Religious Equality in Ireland, continues to receive 
immense accessions of si ures from classes of men 
holding influential positions in society. 

The Irish Church Commissioners have selected the 
North of Ireland as the portion of the country to 
which their inquiries shall be first directed. 


The various Presbyteries of the United Presby- 
terian Church are inning to discuss the Irish 
Church question. Several of them, including that 
of Edinburgh, have already, strong resolu- 
tions on the subject. At the — Presbytery, 
for example, the Rev. Mr. Hyslop, of Leven, pro- 
— a motion to the effect that the existing 

tablishment of Episcopacy in Ireland is unscrip- 
tural and unjust, and grievously offensive to tue 
great majority of the population—that its disendow- 
ment would remove one of the greatest causes of 
discontent among the people—the distribution of 
the revenues of the existing Establishment, either 
equally or proportionally among Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians, and Roman Catholics, or the endow- 
ment of the new Government grants upon the 
latter two bodies, would only multiply and aggravate 
the evils complained of, and would increase and 
perpetuate the immoralities involved in indiscrimi- 
nate endowment of truth and error, and that the 
only just and satisfactory course of procedure would 


they essed. (Applause.) Can we, theref rea- j 
sooth e that tue Oatholics of Ireland will submit 


apply the funds which would thus be derivable to 
other purposes, secular or national. 


One of the principal speakers who condemned the 
Irish Establishment at the meeting of the Edin 
United Presbytery was the Rev. Dr. Pepnm, 
also spoke strongly against the Regium Dont. 
Thereupon the Rev. Dr. Porter, one of the 
of the Irish Presbyterian Church in their college at 
Belfast, who is a son-in-law of Dr. Cooke, and was 

resent with his venerable relative at the Protestant 

emonstration at Hillsborough, has written a very 
severe letter, in which he says that the United Pres- 
byterians “ never allow an opportunity to pass with- 
out wounding the feelings or assailing the principles 
of those who happen to differ with them on matters 
of ecclesiastical polity.”” They are also the 4 
who attack the Regium Donum, and excite others to 
do the same work in London and in Parliament. 
Their attacks are even worse than those of the 
Papists. So strongly does he feel, as regards the 
United Presbyterians, that he lets the world know, 
through the columns of the Belfast newspapers, that 
he has made up his mind what he will do. “I have,” 
he says, said elsewhere that I can have no union 
with High-Church Ritualists or with Broad-Church 
sceptics; and now I say in addition that I can have 
no union with Voluntary calumniators.” With 
respect to the Regium Donum itself, the learned 
fessor announces that he will retain hold of it as long 


as he is unfettered by the State, and at the 
same time against the endowment of Popery. The 
posal to secularise the revenues Irish 


the Iris 
Regium Donum questions, observing that 
Free Church friends had desertod him i 
n 


Ch 
Dr. Porter's 
his hour of 


—— 


THE LIBERATION SOCIETY. 
YOUNG MEN’S CONFERENCE AT BRISTOL. 


Last Thursday night another young men’s 
conference was held ; it being the first held in the 
West of England. It took place in the 
Bristol Athenwum; and, though on this ovcasion the 
attraction of tea was wanting, there was a large 
attendance of young men. Most of the local leaders 
of the were present; but the Rev. Mesers. 
Dickie and James, and Mr. H. O. Wills, were ob 
to content themselves with wri letters 
of sympathy with the object of 

iety’s „ Mr. Oarvell Williams, accom- 
panied by the Rev. Llewellyn Bevan, of London, was 
t the 


ft woald be most practically usefal to substitute for 
the usual annual meeting a meeting of young men, 
and referred to the reasons why it was desirable 
that they should interest themselves in the Society’s 
work at the present time. 

The Rev. L. D. Bevan was the first speaker, and 
in anjaddress characterised, by much perspicuity and 

int, he desoribed the principles which lay at the 
— of the liberation movement. He admitted that 
Dissenters, as well as Episcopalians, needed to be 
instructed in those principles, and in their application 
to the circumstances of the present times, and 
especially insisted that young men—to whom he 
addressed a atirring appeal—should be prepared for 
the conflict on which they were entering. 

Mr. Carver, Writs said that, after the admir- 
able exposition of principles to which the conference 
had just listened, he should confine himself to the 
practical means by which young men could promote 
the liberation movement, and he then proceeded to 
offer some practical suggestions for the training of 
youthfal voluntaries for the work which awaited 
them. 

After two of the students of the Baptist College 
had proposed a resolution—in excellent 
and some other speeches had been delivered, 

Mr. Jerrerres—who said he did not agree with 
the object of the conference—called attention to a 


fact w he should moderate the exulta- 
tion of voluntaries, who to think that their 
principles had been by the public, and that 


success was only a question of time. Modern Non- 
conformists had insisted that it was the duty of 
governments to confine their attention to matters 
affecting the lives and property of the peeple, and 
not to mould the mind of the community. Lately, 
however, some of the leading voluntaries had avowed 
a change of opinion in regard to the question of edu- 
cation, and were now willing that it should be im- 
parted by the State. Apart from other considera- 
tions, the Establishment was entitled to respect for 
the great share it had taken in the work of popular 
education. He also thought that, deeply attached 
as Charchmen were to the Establishment, their feel- 
ings were entitled to some consideration ; while he 
urged that the question should be discussed with 
for ce, courtesy, and moderation. 

Mr. CossuaM, in reply, denied that those to whom 
the last speaker had alluded had changed their 
opinions, though they were willing to adapt their 
course to circumstances. As to popular education, 
he was content to refer to the fact that in England, 
where there was an Establishment, -three per 
cent. of the people were „ While in 
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none, the whole people were 


America, which had 
ucated. 
Mr. E. S. Rosrnson oontended that the State- 
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J. OC. Woops, B. A., Unitarian. 
Jou HAN NAT. Ba 


Tan Epvcation Question in Inetanp. — The 
Dublin correspondent of the Pall Mall Gasette men- 
tions, as a probable rumour, that the Government 
has ‘substantially agreed to a scheme for founding a 
central Irish University, to which Trinity College, 
the Queen’s Colleges, and the Catholic University 
will be affiliated. Trinity College will, as belonging 
to the Episcopalians, retain intact its vast revenues, 
and the Catholic College will be aided by an endow- 
ment from the national exchequer. This important 
statement requires confirmation. Ou Wednesday a 
meeting of the Roman Catholic clergy of the diocese 
of Dublin waa held under the presidency of Dr, 


educational institutions. 
1 | of the present Earl of Malmesbury, is to succeed to 


— Among the present year's sales of the former class 
Tour is the ad von son of West Newton, Norfolk, purchased 
Council by the Prince of Wales for 1,200/. The total amount 
it deserves, of the purchase-money of the advowsons sold is 
honourable ectual | 174,609/., including 5,450/. secured by rent-charges 


Callen, at which resolutions were passed demanding 
educational equality with Protestants, denouncing 
the mixed education system of the Queen's colleges, 
and claiming Government aid to Roman Catholic 


Tae Hon. and Ven. AncHDEACON Hanrais, brother 


the vacant See of Gibraltar. 

Martin v. Mackoxochtz. — The Dean of the 
Arches has appointed Thursday, Friday, and Satur- 
day, the 9th, 10th, and 11th January, and Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday, the 13th, 14th, and 15th 
January, for the farther hearing of the St. Alban’s 
cause. 

Tae New Bisnor or Natat.—The Bishop of Lon- 
don, in a letter to a contemporary, observes :—‘* My 
own opinion remains the same—that itis not the 
duty of the diocese of Natal to proceed to elect, nor 
of the metropolitan and his co-provincials to conse- 
crate, a new bishop till Bishop Colenso has been 
— deposed, which I believe he has not yet 

An ATueist In THE Wrirness-sox.— Mr. Brad- 


laugh (“Iconoclast”) was tendered as a witness in | d 


one of the courte on Tuesday in an action upon a 
foreign bill of exchange in which he was plaintiff, 
and was objected to by the other side as an atheist, 
and so incompetent to be sworn. Mr. Keane, Q.C., 
who made the objection, said he did it with great 
t his client had left him no option. Mr. 
Smith said he would take upon himeelf, if 
were pressed, to allow Mr. Bradlaugh 
The difficulty was got over by 

of the defendant of the 

's evidence was to have 


BociestasticaL Arrans aT THE Cape AN NATAL. 
—At the annual meeting of the Church Defence As- 

in connection with the Dutch Reformed 
— condemning the 

ynod, alleging that th 

vocating 
the right of private judgment, and free, fearless, and 
unfettered inquiry. The Colenso dispute was con- 
tinued, and rival were being established 
by charch-members. actions for the ejection of 
Dean Green and the Rev. J. Waltham from the eocle- 
siastical use as to the Church 
of E had come off, but jadgment was not ex- 
to be before the end of November. 
he Rev. Mr. Crompton has forwarded to the 
Colonial Secretary a voluminous dispatch referring 


Prosgcurion oF run Kev. C. Vorszy.—A 
ments are being made for a prosecution in the Eoole - 
siastical Courts of another clergyman of the Church 
of E —this time a gentleman who holds what 
are Broad Charch vows, und who adopts many 
of the theories advocated by Dr. Colenso, Bishop of 
Natal. The clergyman against whom the prosecution 
is about being commenced is the Rev. Charles 
Voysey, M. A., of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, rector 
of Healaugh, in the archdiocese of York. The 

tion is to be undertaken by the Eaglish 
Church Union, of which the Hon. Colin Lindsay is 
the president, the body which is conducting the 
defence of Mr. Mackonochie in the well-known St. 
Alban’s case now before the Arches Court. Mr. 
id ag Som for some years an active London clergy- 
man, baving been curate of St. Mark’s, Victoria 
Docks, known in connection with “ Londoners over 
the Border.” 

Tae Lorp CHancettor’s Livines.—Four years 
have now since the Act for the augmentation 
of benefices in the gift of the Lord Chancellor came 
into operation. In that period eighty-three of the 

advowsons have been sold, and ten of the 
vings of a clear yearly value of 200/. or more. 


on land. The amount received from sales of the 
higher class of livings under the 23rd and 24th 
sections of the Act has enabled the Lord Chancellor 
to apply 20,9001. in augmentation of other livings 
and grants for parsonage-houses, and to appropriate 
a further sum of 9,800/. for the like purpose under a 
scheme of last May to meet benefactions provided 
from other sources. 

Ciosine PuBiic-Houses on Sunpay.—Mr. J. A. 
Smith has again laid before the House of Commons 
a bill upon this subject, but differing to some extent | 
from the bill which he brought in last session. The 
present bill would enact that as respects the sale of 
fermented and distilled liquors for consumption off 
the premises, the existing restrictions shall be ex- 
tended to the hours 2.30 p.m. and 8 p.m., and that 


10 p.m. shall be the hour for closing. As respects | po 


the sale of liquors for consumption on the premises, 
the existing restrictions are to extend to the whole of 
the day, subject to the following proviso, which is 
new :—that the Act shall not preclude a person 
licensed to sell any fermented or distilled liquor. to 
be consumed on the premises within the metropolitan 
police district from selling thesame to a person lodging 
in his house, or to travellers, or to persons bona: fide 
taking a meal at his house during the time of such 
meal. This proviso comes in the place of one in the 
former bill now omitted, and which would have 
enacted that nothing in the Act should prevent any 


—— — 


his daly ba. 


or otherwise selling (as part of 


ness) meat, confectionery, or other victuals to be con- 
sumed on the premises, from selling, as he might if 
the bill had not passed, any fermented or distilled 
— for consumption on the premises by persons 
who bona fide have purchased any such meat, con- 
fectionery, or other victuals. 

Religious Tests at Oxrorp.—In a oon i 
held on Saturday the house approved of the changes 
proposed, viz., that instead of subscription to the 
Thirty-nine Articles and to the three articles of the 
thirty-sixth canon of 1603, persons admitted to the 
degrees of M.A., B.D.; D.C.L., and D.M., shall make 
and subscribe a declaration of assent taken from the 
thirty-sixth canon of 1865, and from the Clerical 
Subscription Act of the same year, the last clause of 
the declaration as contained in the canon and in the 
Act being omitted because it applies only to the 
clergy ; and also that the Articles shall no longer be 
read in the presence of the dean or other person 
presenting to any of those degrees. The declaration 
is as follows :—“I, A B, do solemnly make the fol- 
lowing declaration. I assent to the Thirty-nine 
Articles of Religion, and to the Book of Common 
Prayer, and of the ordering of bishops, priests, and 
eacons, and I believe the doctrine of the United 
Church of England and Ireland, as therein set forth, 
to be agreeable to the word of God.” 

THe Cuurcu or ScoTrtanD AND THE Law oF 
PaTronace.—The agitation for the modification of the 
law of patronage in the Established Church of Scotland 
is becoming general. It has, in fact, all the appear- 
ance of a concerted plan. The movement in the 
Edinburgh Presbytery has been quickly followed by 
notices of motions in other Presbyteries. In that of 
Glasgow, the Rev. Mr. Charteris, the minister of the 
most influential Established in the 
western has in at the next 
monthly meeting he will movea resolution, calling 
upon the General Assembly “to substitute for the 
present law of patronage a system of election by 
representatives of congregations.” At Greenock and 
Dundee Presbyteries similar notices have been given. 
It is quite evident, remarks the Weekly Review, that the 
passing of the new Reform Bill has a good deal to do 
with this movement. . The conviction is on the in- 
crease that something must be done to give scope 
to the popular element in the settlement of ministers, 
otherwise the existence of the Church in its State 
connection wil] be imperilled. 

Tae Scuism in THE Free Cnuncn or Scorianp. 
—Dr. and his friends in the Free Church ot 
Sootland have at length openly taken the field 
against the union movement, having just published 
a manifesto, consisting of forty pages, in which 
they boldly declare that they have made up 
their minds to incur the responsibility of arresting 
it. It is impossible for any one to peruse the pam- 
phlet without seeing that, should the present move- 
ment be carried out, the courts of law will be 
appealed to, for they declare that they have rights 
which no majority, however large or powerfal, can 
deprive them of, and these, they assure us, they are 
determined to maintain. In fact, it will, according 
to present ap be the Oardross case over 
again, but upon a much r scale. It would bea 
strange spectacle to find Dr. Begg and those few 
Disruption ministers who sympathise with him in- 
voking the aid of those civil courts, resort to which 
by others has been condemned by them in the most 
unmeasured terms. What the leaders of the union 
movement in the Free Church may say to this 
manifesto we do not know, but the erway | is 
that they will give up all hopes of anything like 
immediate union in Scotland, and so avert the un- 
seemly contest threatened. The controversy has 
now assumed a decidedly bitter aspect ; and, to the 
honour of the United Presbyterians, it must be 
stated that they as a body have dealt with this whole 
union question with a Christian temper and charity 
to which the Free Church cannot always aspire.— 
Christian World. 

Oerxixe or THE OrnysTaL PALACE on SURDAT.— 
At the annual meeting of the proprietors of the 
Crystal Palace Company, Mr. Thomas Hughes, M. P., 
in the chair, the question of Sanday admissions came 
on after the despatch of the ordinary business. Mr. 
G. F. Chambers brought forward the following mo- 
tion, of which he had given notice :— 

That this meeting consider the opening of the Crystal Palace 
to the public on Sundays is contrary to the law of God, is a 
i aE 
See not to allow any more Sunday openings to take 
P 
Sir Charles D. Fox seconded the proposition, Mr. 
Baxter Langley moved an amendment condemning 
the policy of excluding the shareholders from their 
property on Sunday, and urging the directors to ask 
for a repeal of the obnoxious clause which prevented 
the opening of the Palace gardens on Sunday after- 
noons. Mrs. Harriet Laws, amid much applause, 
seconded the amendment in the interest of the lady 
rtion of the metropolis. She wished to know from 
Sir Charles Fox what special revelation he had had 
that he should consider himself entitled to declare 
that opening the Crystal Palace on Sunday after- 
noons was contrary to the law of God. In dealing 
with the question, they should recollect that there 
was such a body of persons in the metropolis as the 
working class. (“ Hear, hear, and applause.) She 
was speaking to a working man the other day who 
had been all his life in London, and she was sur- 
prised to hear from him that he had never seen the 
Crystal: Palace. He told her that the reason he 
had never had an opportunity of visiting the Crystal 
Palace .was that he was at work all the week, and 
that even his Sunday was occupied in ringing the 
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bell of the church he attended. She should like to) 
know frem Sir Charles Fox was this bell-ringing on 
Sunday also opposed to the will of God. hte 

and applause.) The amendment was, r some 

discussion, carried by a large majority, the recorded 

numbers being 123 for and 32 against. Mr. W. 
Mence complained of the partial way in which the 
free Sunday tickets had heretofore been distributed, 
th the agency of the Sanday League, and 

the following resolation :— 

That it is hereby requested that the directors will for the 

futare kindly grant free admissions on the tirst Sundays in 
July and August in each year, and that such tickets be distri- 
buted direct from the offices of the Crystal Palace to share- 
holders only for the use of their friends. 
Mr. Beeton seconded the proposition. Mr. Liddier 
moved an amendment to the effect that no free 
admissions to the Palace be granted in future to non- 
shareholders. After a long and very boisterons dis- 
cussion, the amendment was put to the meeting, and 
there appearing 60 hands for, and 76 against, it was 
declared to be lost. Mr. Mence’s proposition was 
also declared to be lost, the numbers being 44 for 
and 66 against. The announcement of the defeat of 
Mr. Mence’s motion was received with cheers. The 
chairman intimated that a properly drawn up demand 
for a poll had been presented to him from Mr. Liddier 
respecting the admission to the Palace of non-share- 
holders. It was arranged that the poll would be 
taken on the 31st December, at the Crystal Palace. 


Religions Intelligence. 


THe WX or Prayver.— The Evangelical Alli- 
ance, by ita British and Foreign renews 
ite invitation to observe the week ending Jan. 5—12 
of the ensuing year as a season of special prayer. 

PRESENTATIONS.—The Rev. Geo. Slater has been 
presented with a handsome tea and coffee-service, on 
relinquishing, owing to ill-health, the position of 
assistant minister of the Lozells Chapel, Birmingham. 
The Rev. J. W. Johnstone, M.A., has received a gift 
of books from friends near Newry, as a token of 
gratitude for preaching the gospel amongst them for 
two years and a-half. 

Oxrorp.—We lately announced that George-street 
Chapel, Oxford (Rev. D. .Martin), had been re- 
opened, after entire renovation and repairs. The re- 
opening services yielded about 56/. Other improve- 
ments are contemplated, including a new day and 
Sunday-school, for which a freehold site has been 
purchased. The need of a good day-school on liberal 
principles has long been felt. The entire cost is 
estimated at 1,880/., towards which the congrega- 
tion, neither numerous nor wealthy, has raised 770i., 
leaving 1,110/. to be provided, part of which they 
hope will be subscribed by friends outside them- 
selves. 

Weis, Somersetsutre.—The third anniversary 
of the reopening of the Congregational Chapel was 
held on the 11th inst. In the morning there was 
a conference of the neighbouring ministers for devo- 
tion, and for the consideration of some practical 
matters affecting the healthy working of our 
churches. In the afternoon there was a special 
devotional service in the chapel, which was full 
of interest. This was followed by a public tea-meet- 
ing, which was very well attended. In the evening, 
the Rev. David Thomas, of Bristol, preached to the 
fullest congregation which has been seen within the 
chapel since it has been reopened. The sermon was 
most pointed and searching. Mr. H. O. Wills, of 
Bristol, was expected to have presided at the after- 
noon service, bat was prevented by indisposition. 

Iten Evanoetica Socrery.—Daring the last 
fortnight a series of meetings have, been held in 
several of the metropolitan and suburban chapels, 
on behalf of this society. The committee had invited 
the Rev. John White, pastor of the first Congrega- 
tional Church, Belfast, to aid them in this endeavour 
to awaken and increase the sympathy of Congrega: 
tionalists towards their difficult but important work io 
the sister island. Mr. White having kindly acoeded to 
their request, on Tuesday evening, the 10th inst. 
and Wednesday evening, the llth inst., meetings 
were held in Télmer-square Chapel, and the Adelphi 
Chapel, Hackney, at both of which, the Treasurer, 
Charles Reed, Esq., F. S. A., presided. On Thursday 
and Friday evenings, the 12th and 13th, similar 
meetings were convened at Peckham, and Camber- 
well Green, on which occasions, R. A. Boyd, Esq., 
es Od Sunday morning, the 15th inst. the 

v. J. White preached at Tottenham and 
Edmonton Chapel. In the evening, a large congrega- 
tion assembled at the Rev. Edward White's chapel, 
Hawley-road, it having been announced that addresses 
would be delivered on Irish Missions by Charles 
Reed, Esq., the Rev. John White, and Rev. William 
Tarbotton, the secretary. On Tuesday evening, the 
17th inst., the series closed with a meeting at Forest 
Hill Charch, the Rev. T. C. Hine, of Sydenham in 
the chair. On all these occasions Dr. White imparted 
information of the most interesting character, con- 
cerning the work of God in Ireland—its need, its 
difficulties, its successes,—and bore ample testimony 
to the self-denying zeal and great usefulness of the 
agents of the society. As an independent witness, 
he distinctly affirmed that, to the existence and 
operations of the Irish Evangelical Society are to be | 
attributed, under God, very largely, the spiritual life 
and sympathy with voluntaryism, now extant among 
the different evangelical denominations in Ireland. 
The various meetings were also addressed most 


, 


T. Ooxsey, Arthur Hall, Edward White, M. A., 
E. ohnson, B. A., and the secretary, Rev. William 
Tarotton. It is believed that by these services an 
imjulse has been given to the cause of the Irish 
Evingelical Society which will lead to most beneficial! 
isstes. The committee feel that the present dis- 
trastions connected with Irish affairs constitute an 
| *Pyeal more powerful than ever on behalf of the 


ion of the pure and peacefal Gospel throughout 
the length and breadth of Ireland. 


Correspondence, 


THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sin, —Vour valuable paper has of late contained a 
correspondence concerning the office, calling, and ordina- 
tion of pastors ; the office of deacon ; and the exercise of 
spiritual functions in the part of the laity. Allow me 
to contribute to this correspondence a few observations 
relative to the laying on of hands of which we read in 
the New Testament,—a subject which seems to be very 
generally and grievously misanderstood, and which has 
an important bearing on the various points discussed by 
your correspondents, 

The sacred writers speak of two kinds of imposition 
of hands. One of them is mentioned Heb. vi. 2, 
where the reference is to one of the ceremonies of the 
Levitical Law. He who offered a sacrifice laid his 
hands on the head of the victim, as a sign that the guilt 
of his own trespass was transferred to that victim; and 
in the doctrine of “laying on of hands” is clearly 
apprehended by those who understand as well as sing 
that familiar verse— 


My faith would lay her hand 

On that dear dear head of Thine ; | 
While like a penitent I stand, 

And there confess my sin. 


The other kind of imposition of hands was that received 
by Timothy, the seven men we read of in Acts vi., and 
others. It seems to be assumed that because Timothy 
had hands laid on him, and was accustomed to lay his 
hands on those appointed by him to office in the church, 
our modern pastors are to receive an imposition of hands 
at their “‘ ordination” ; and that because the Apostles 
laid their bands on the seven, deacons in our days 
should receive a similar imposition. There are, however, 
two considerations which make it clear to me that the 
laying on of hands in our day is vain, as I believe it to 
be a'mischievous thing. 

1. The imposition of hands, of which we read in the 
New Testament, was always performed by men of apos- 
tolic authority. Ido not forget what is said in 1 Tim. 
iv. 14, but that passage ought to be connected, for the 
purposes of this argument, with 2 Tim. i. 6. Whatever 
may have been the constitation of the Presbytery men- 
tioned in the former passage, it appears to have included 
an Apostle; and of course the imposition of his hands 
was the important part of the ceremony to which allu- 
sion is made in both epistles. 

It may be said, however, that Timothy, who was not 
an Apostle, performed as well as received the imposition 
of hands. Bat, though not an Apostle, Timothy was an 
Evangelist, and as such exercised Apostolic authority. 
This official title, like others adopted in the early 
charch, had a technical signification. We readin one 
place (Eph. iv. 11), of apostles, prophets, evangelists, 
pastors and teachers ; and elsewhere, of bishops, elders 
and deacons. Now, as an apostle was not merely a 
missionary, andas a deacon was not merely a servant, 
so also an evangelist was not merely a preacher of the 
Gospel. An apostle had a peculiar mission, a deacon 
rendered a peculiar service, and an evangelist preached 
the Gospel with a peculiar authority, viz., the delegated 
authority of an apostle. As there are (speaking techni- 
cally) no apostles, so there are no evangelists, now upon 
earth. Pastors, or bishops, or elders, or teachers and 
deacons remain; but apostles, prophets and evangelists 
are gone. We read of three evangelists ia the New 
Testament, viz., Philip (who does not appear, however, 
to have borne this office when preachiog in Samaria), 
of whom, as an evangelist, we know nothing; Titus, 
who we know was an evangelist from the similarity of 
the instractions addressed to him and Timothy by the 
Apostle Paul; and Timothy, who was left by Paul as 
his deputy at Ephesus with authority over the churches 
in that district—authority so great that he ruled and 
appointed the officers of those churches. 

2. Thia imposition of hands, whether by apostles or 
evangelists—and no others can be shown to have resorted 
to the practice—was always accompanied by the exer- 
cise of spiritual power. Those who received it received 
also the Holy Ghost, i. e., were endowed with the mira - 
culous gifts of the Spirit. When, therefore, we find 
modern bishops, Anglican or Congregational, laying 
their hands on a brother minister at his so-called ordi- 
n&tion, and fail to find avy indication that special fitness 
for his work is thereby imparted, we have reason to 
regard their conduct as vain, uoscriptural, and therefore 
mischievous. 

i remain, Sir, yours very respectfully, 
SAMUEL C. BURN, 

P.S. James v. 14 does not relate to ordination, and 
as I have been writing of the laying on of hands in con- 
nection with ordination, that passage does not militate 
against the theory advanced. 


| To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 
Arn. — An old friend of mine, a theological professor 
of liberal views, used to say that the only Scriptural 
part of Nonoonformist ordination services was the im- 
position of hands, and that the charge and the usual 
questions, No., K, were quite unauthorised. How 
would it meet the views of some of your correspondents 
if we were to try ordination after the pattern of the 
early church? And as it seems that the church elected 
the “‘ seven servers of tables,” and they were ordained 
with the laying on of hands, we might then ordain our 
deacons as well as our ministers after the Apostolic 
mode. For as our deacons are elected by the charch as 
these servers of tables” were (see Mr. Callaway’s 
letter), they stand in this respect on the same footing. 
I am, Sir, yours truly, 
DISCIPULUS, 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Srm,—Correct data are essential to just reasoning. 
Mr. Callaway says the Apostles asked a church to elect 
an Apostle. According to the Acts it appears that the 
original Apostolic company was never called a church 
until it had been reinforced, and more or less organised. 
Compare the striking variation of language :—*‘ And the 
same day were added (unto them) about three thousand 
souls” (Acts ii, 41); and The Lord added to the church 
daily such as should be saved” (Acts ii, 47). And, then, 
is the choice of one of two men by lot (i. e., by a direct 
appeal to the Lord for His choice), a choice by the 
church, in the sense commonly understood? Or is the 
appointment by Apostles ( whom we may appoint,” 
Acts vi. 3) of seven men whom they authorised the 
charch to look out for them, an appointment by the 
church in the ordinary sense of these words ? 
I am, Sir, your servant, and the servant of 

ACCURACY. 


CONGREGATIONALISM AND SACERDOTALISM, 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Srz,—Allow me to endorse the opinion expressed in a 
letter which appeared in your last impression, signed 
„Country Pastor.” Not having seen his former letter, 
I cannot, of course, express any opinion upon it, but I 
think it would be a decidedly unfair inference for 
“Laicus” to draw that because his arguments are un- 
answered, they are therefore unanswerable. At the risk 
of being charged with inability to produce arguments on 
the other side of the question, I will merely say that I 
wish to express a decided protest against those views of 
Which Plymouth Brethrenism is the only logical con 
clusion. There are some who, while they view with 
sorrow the false position assumed by many ministers of 
the Established Church who have taken upon them- 
selves to be “ lords over God’s heritage,” yet believe that 
there is a good gift to be gained in connection with— 
what appears to them to be—the Divinely appointed 
ordinance of “ the laying on of the hands of the presby- 
tery.” For men who, like myself, hold these views, 
and yet feel unable conscientiously to receive ordination 
in the Church of England, the prospect of ministering in 
a congregation where order and a regulariy constituted 
ministry are utterly ignored, affords but a sorry alterna- 
tive. 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
F. A. 
Cambridge, Deo. 20, 1867. 


PEW RENTS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Dran Sra,—Will you favour me with s little space 
for the insertion of a few thoughts on the subject of 
pew-rents? I am aware it is one that has been some- 
what ventilated at different times, in sundry religious 
journals, and lately by a correspondent in your on; 
bat I feel persuaded it is a subject involving more than 
is commonly supposed, and one which must come up to 
the surface in a somewhat irrepressible manner in time 
to come, demanding more attention than it has yet 
secured, as the system will by-and-bye be seen to stand 
in the way of that healthy development of our religious 
streogth and vigour, which in the coming days will be 
found so necessary. 

I am not aware hat the particular views here urged, 
or the special plan here recommended, as a substitute, 
have before appeared ; but, be that as it may, the whole 
thing is assuredly not less important than some others 
which Nonconformists are looking into, with a view to 
improving the out works of that well-defended citadel 
which, in past days, resisted many an assault, and which, 
in the impending struggle, may have to play a not un- 
important part. I think it will be seen that the Free 
Ohurch and some other movements outside the Con- 
gregational body, and the voluntary offering move- 
ment within it, go to show that the system of pew- 
rents is doomed, It may linger long, and die hard in 
some places, but die it must; and it may not in this 
instance be amiss to be prepared beforehand, as it were, 
for its decent interment. Some would doubtless say, as 
Mr. Lowe said of our political arrangements, It works 
well, why change it?” or, again, What other plan, as 
generally practicable, can be devised?” Let us first of 
all see Uf it does work well. It will be of little avail, 
for general application, to point to certain prosperous 
end exceptional churches where the most popular 
preachers of the day minister—the state of things in 


earnestly by the Revs. H. Simon, A. A. Ramsey, 
J. Wood, R. W. Betts, J. D. K. Williams, J, Pillans, 


Canton, Cardiff, Deo, 12, 1867. 


such places being well understood. Nor, on the other 
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hand (and in order to clear the way a little), will argu- | tricta, it would surely be a bold thing to say the sysiem 1 MR. GLADSTONE ade lee TOPICS 7 


It may simplify the question to assume (what vould 
not be questioned for one moment by any one, I think), 


found; but that oan be no reason for 


with no family, yet if you have your family to worship 


with you, you must subscribe double or treble, as the 
case may be.” Take again the case of D.,“ who would 
represent the poorer portion of our congregation, and 
what do we find? The system says precisely the same 
sort of thing to him ; but with him, the means being of the 
most limited description, it of necessity acts somewhat 
differently, or rather perpetrates the same injustice, only 
in a larger degrees. We are aware s man of sterling 
principle would put up with inconveniences, or even at 
ite shrine would make sacrifices, whether he be rich or 
poor; but here, as elsewhere, we must take human 
nature as we findit. While it is true that the man of 
principle acts from principle, it is equally true that the 
man without it, is not influenced by it; and applying this 
self-evident truth to the matter in hand, we see that 
without an unwarrantable sacrifice on the part of the 
poor man with a family, he cannot worship together 
with his family. And what follows? Finding he can- 
not do as he would, the man in such a case either labels 
himself by sitting where he is free to sit; or he 
would simply take a “ sitting” for himself or wife, or at 
most for both, leaving children quite out of the arrange- 
ment, 

And let us see what that amounts to. Three or four 
courses are open; the one adopted by the juvenile 
branches of the family will much depend upon the influ- 
ence or wisdom of the heads of such families. Strangely 
enough, some parents have little objection to their 
sons or daughters visiting the hills, or woods, or fields, 
or streets while the service of the sanctuary is proceed- 
log. Others, again, are allowed to ramble to this or 


perfectly 
that of seat 


works well, 
To what extent it has operated really adversely tothe 
cause of religion in general, or to Nonconformity in 


particular, as before hinted, can only be matter of 


conjecture. Bat who can doubt that such a mode of 


proceeding is in itself wrong, if not calculated to deftat 


the object it was originally supposed to promote, siace 
among the poor and chose who are not poor, there is a 
large class who happen to possess that trait of charactar, 
in its nature truly English, which forbids them frem 
exhibiting their poverty or measured means in the Sun- 
day market. Let this is what the pew-rent system do- 
mands, and sometimes in the most cruel manner. 
example, the well-to-do man that shall be honest, 
honourable, and liberal, shall be by circumstances so 
reduced, that his former contributions can no longer 
with justice to himself and family be spared. Or again, 
the stay of the household shall be by death removed; 
the widow with her family are in straitened circum: 
stances: How, in these cases, does the principle act? 
We will suppose in past days the family in each case 
was fally provided for in God’s house on the Sabbath 
day; but circumstances alter cases, and bitterly so here, 
past days are past, and the sensitive soul feels it 80. 
We only once more ask, Can such a system be right? or 
can it long survive, working as it does so unequally and 
unjustly, and that in a region, above all others, where 
such things be unknown ? 

Bat it may be asked, what better plan than that of 
pew-rents can be devised? Now, whether the plan of 
free seats, as carried out in some few places, or 
according to families, be the 
most desirable for the present day, may be matters of 
opinion. But certain it is that something on this kind 
of principle can alone fully meet the case. On the 
question of funds, this at first sight may appear imprac- 
ticable; a little reflection, however, may convince the 
most doubtful that less is to be feared on that score than 
at first sight may be supposed. It will be readily ad- 
mitted that an illiberal or unprincipled person will only 
be prevailed upon to subscribe to a certain extent, adopt 
what plan you may. If the plan in operation presses 
heavier than is agreeable, means will be found, with 
such persons, to shape matters accordingly, even if 
necessary, to the extent of giving up attendance at the 
place in question altogether; while the liberal man 
would be liberal still in like manner. As to the method 
of collecting fands in connection with the principle 
supposed, there is doubtless scope for different plans 
and opinions. We will suggest one only. Like 
everything called change, it would encounter some 

from Conservative mortals; but should it be 
judged to work more advantageously in most respects 
than the present method, no barrier ought long to stand 
in the way of its adoption. 

Let us suppose a place of worship where pew-rents 
are totally abolished, and every family as far as possible 
provided for. Then every head of family or other at- 
tendant upon public worship should be asked, How 
much are you willing as in the sight of God to give toward 
the support of His cause, per year, balf-year, quarter, 
month, or week? To what extent may the church de- 
pend upon your assistance and co-operation ?” 

In this way the rich man's gold and the poor man’s 
mite would nicely harmonise ; and, as we have supposed, 
the liberal man wou ld be liberal still; the illiberal man 
could be but illiberal still; while we may suppose the 
family [man, on this principle, would not in all cases 
subscribe acoordingéo the number of feet required for 
his family from Sanday to Sunday. We may also sup- 
pose the man or woman not thus blessed with a family 
would more than make up the difference—<their sub- 
scriptions likewise, not being measured by the foot, as 
on the pew-rent principle, but according to means and 
station. It should not be overlooked that the principle 
here contended for, if intelligently and rationally 
worked, would have a constant educational effect upon 
people’s miods, in teaching and recommending by its 
fairness that pure Volantaryism we love and wish to see 
extend ; standing out as it would do in fine contrast 
from that teach-nothing idea which the pew-rent system 
exhibits. With such a principle in operation, our con- 
gregations would be enlarged, our foundations widened 


’ 


Fer 


THE DAY. 


On Wednesday Mr. Gladstone opened a new 
Mechanics’ Institute at Wernerth, a suburb of Old- 
ham, and was presented with an address at a public 
meeting in the Town Hall (the Mayor in the chair), 
which said among other things :— 

A reformed Parliament will speedily be called upon 
to deal with questions pressing for solution, and vital 
to the interests of the State. Amongst those holding 
the foremost place may be enumerated education, the 
condition of Ireland, and national expenditure. When 
the time arrives for grappling with these questions, we 
shall look to find you in the van of those who assume as 


their motto, The greatest good for the greatest num- 
ber.” Then we trust may again be made available in 
the cause of right those great powers with which Provi- 
dence has endowed you—an eloquence powerful to sway 
a senate, an intellectual acumen penetrating as compre- 
hensive, and a moral force not the less felt because un- 
obtraded. 

The right hon. gentleman responded in a charac- 
teristic speech. In the afternoon Mr. Gladstone 
assisted at the inauguration of the Institute referred 
to, and spoke mainly on educational topics. In the 
evening the right hon. gentleman attended a meeting 
at the Working Men’s Hall, at Oldham, for the pur- 
pose of distributing the prizes to successful pupils 
of the Science and Art School. those pre- 
sent were:—Mr. Platt, M.P., Mr. Hibbert, M.P., 
Mr. Stansfeld, M.P., Mr. Cheetham, M.P., Mr. W. 
H. Gladstone, and the Mayor of Oldham. On this 
occasion Mr. Gladstone spoke chiefly on social and 
political questions. 

On Thursday the right hon. gentleman addressed 
a crowded meeting of his South Lancashire consti- 
tuents in the Public Hall, Ormskirk, and in the 
evening addressed another portion of his constituents 
in public meeting at Southport. The reports of 
these several speeches occupy several columns of 
the daily pa for two days in succession. We 
content o ves with copious extracts under separate 
headings, which will indicate Mr. Gladstone's 
opinions on the principal topics of public interest at 
the present time :— 

THE PUBLIC EXPENDITURE. 

I want now to make a charge against the commercial 
and trading classes of the country. Within the last 
twenty years they have got a vast deal richer than they 
were before, aod, having become so much richer, Lean - 
not but make this charge against them, that they have 
become a great deal more indifferent about the subject 
of public economy. (“ Hear, hear,” and cheers.) Now, 

ntlemen, that is wrong. It is wrong, because it is our 
duty not merely to consider how taxes affect ourselves, 
but to consider the great masses of the community; and, 
much as their condition has been improved of late years, 
it is not yet so improved but that it ought to be im- 

roved a great deal more ; and moreover, there are very 
o portions of the community, large portions of the 
ple— with respect to whom that improvement has 
— comparatively slight. (Hear, hear.) But if we 
were so rich, if every man in the country, from the 
lowest upwards, had what is, at any rate, the humblest 
idea of wealth we can give, that ample sufficiency, for 
himself and family, for food, for raiment, for habitation, 
for education and cultivation of his mind—end we are 
infinitely far from that point yet—still economy in the 
national expenditure ought to be prosecuted and pur- 
sued, because public economy is associated with public 
virtue, and because extravagance in public establish- 
ments is associated with jobbery and the extension of 
political vices. (Cheers.) 


Th te THE 4 1 Au both 
t is a very « nguage. I am afraid it ers 
foreigners dreufally— (laughter —and I often think 
thatif I was a foreigner, and had to study the English 
language, and to learn to pronounce it, I should go mad. 
— I cannot conceive how it is that a 
oreigner learns to pronounce the English when you 
recollect the total absence of rule, method, and system, 
and all auxiliaries which are generally supplied when 
they have to acquire something which is difficult of 
attainment; but, however that may be, we have 
uired 1 use, and we havea most noble language. 
(Cheers.) ilton says of it in his famous tract on free 
rinting. Our Eoglish langu is ever famous and 
— in the achievement of liberty.” With bat a 
history is it associated, and with what a literature! It 


is a very old literature, that of this country—at avy 
rate some six hundred years old. That is a long time 
for a literature to last; but, although it has lasted a 

time, Iam happy aud thankful to say there is not 
the slightest proof of decay. If I were asked for a proof 
of the life of the English nation, there is no difficulty 
in finding one; but I would not wish to take any better 


that place of worship, in the most irregular and uncere- | 
monious manner. Or, again, and rising to the highest 
point of discipline under such circumstances, others have 
strictly to attend the same place of worship as the 
parents; but not being under their own immediate eve, 
they too often are such as to render it necessary for 


and strengthened, a pressing evil would be removed ; and 
the world would witness more of the spirit of Chris- 
tianity ; and then may we not rely upon the church’s 
real work being far more largely accomplished than at 
present ? 


Iam, my dear Sir, yours truly, 


Sunday-school teachers and others to transform them- | 
selves into policemen, to keep order, while the parents, 
with the rest of the , are otherwise 
engaged. Supposing this to be a fair account of the state 
of things at present existing—and I think investigation 
will amply confirm what I have stated—it will at once 
be seen what a demoralising effect it has. The congre- 
gation, by the working of the principle, is needlessly 
thinned; forin many places we find empty pews and 
wandering youths, much of which would be prevented 
did not the pew-rent system block the way. We find those 
that should be led on to take the places of those that 
will by-and-bye pass away, from the same cause, if not 
absolutely corrupted, at least allowed to form the most 
irregular habits, which frequently develope into hostility 
to all religious associations. Now, if this representation: 
of the case be true, or if it be such as would apply to the 
bulk of our places of worship, or if only to country dis- 


J. HAYWARD. 
W otton-under-Edge, Gloucestershire, 
December 11, 1867. 


Tue Practice or Apoprion.—The inquest on 
the child who died a week since in the house of a 
man named Cooper, in the Hackney-road, who had 
“adopted” it for 10/., was brought to a close on 
Thursday night. Nothing further had been ascer- 
tained about the mother of the child, but a letter 
was read from a lady at Tamworth, giving a descrip- 
tion of a “ wicked niece of hers, which Mrs. Cooper 
said exactly described the appearance of the young 
lady from whom she got the baby and the 10/. The 


jury found that death arose from natural causes, and 


appended to their verdict an expression of opinion 


that the legislature should deal with the practice of 
|“ adopting” children for money. 


proof of the life of the English nation than the number 
of great-poets who have marked and adorned the his- 
tory of our country during the last fifty years. I do 
not think—certainly I do not pretend to say—that we 
have produced powers rivalling the very greatest. 
Those rare creations of nature which have appeared in 
the world once or twice, to be themselves a great por- 
tion of the patrimony of mankind—you cannot expect 
to have these prodigies always coming before us; but I 
may say that the poetry—the English poetry of the last 
fifty years—has been in itself, taking it altogether, and 
allowing for the quality of bad and indifferent, the 
existence of which cannot be denied, still, it has been a 
marvellous creation, and is itself a conclusive proof of 
the strength and vigour of the mental life of the nation 
and it is one which well deserves your attention. 1 
hope that, however much we may improve upon our 
former practice—and we need it much with regard to 
the acquisition of other languages, and especially 
modern ones—we should never commit the error, or 
rather we should cease to commit the error, of suppos- 
ing that we know all that is to be known with bo 


om * 
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our own language 5 whereas, on the contrary, it is full | 


of rich mines of wealth, inviting us to work them; it 
continues the treasury of a literature that may almost 
defy the world; and not only so, bat in studying that 
literature, and in becoming ow ey more fally with 
the in which it is clothed, we improve our own 
means of thought and our own means of expression, 
and in improving our means of thought and expression, 
we improve our means of action in every department 
and purpose of life. (Cheers.) 


NATIONAL EDUCATION. 

It is v to make attempts to give consistency and 
unity throughout the coantry to the means and agencies 
of education which have been brought into operation with- 
in the last thirty years, with great benefit and advantage, 
but notwithstanding in a manner unequal, and, unfortu- 
nately, in many cases. not on the principle of giving the 
most help to those who are in the greatest need. (Hear, 
hear.) I will not attempt to discuss in detail, before a 
meeting like this, the means by which an equal system 
is to be formed; but I think that the bill brought into 
Parliament last year by Mr. Bruce and Mr. Forster, 
further considered and matured, and, doubtless, united 
with other provisions, which a farther examination of 
the question will render it practicable to digest, does 
offer us a fair basis upon which we may hope to proceed. 
There is also, as I trust, a sanguine hope that that which 
has been called the religious difficulty may be got over. 
(Cheers.) The people of this country would not be dis- 

to sweep away at a stroke that vast mass of educa- 
organisation which not only the general benevo- 
lence, but the Christian benevolence of the country in 
icoular has put in action. (Cheers) Whilst we feel 
most desirable to bring out the animating influences 
of religiou« zeal and love in aid of the cause of general 
culture, we feel that it is not less imperative to open, if 
we can, the advantage of general knowledge to the 
whole without imposing a religious 
~~ The mode which has been sug ested of effect- 


and the perfect liberty of withdrawal to those who do 
not belong to a religious commuvity on the other—I 
cannot help thinking that such a provision is so reason- 
able, and has so much of a primitive character, that it 
may be the means of solving in a great degree the diffi- 
culty, and enabling us to offer secular advantages of 
education to those to whom we are not able to give the 
advantages of Christian teaching. (Hear, hear.) If that 
be I think I am bound to say that there is another 
change that ought to be made in the syetem of teaching 
as it now prevails. Schools, which are called secular 
schools. ht not to be proscribed. (Hear, hear.) Un- 
doubtedly, if you ask me, I prefer a school where reli- 
on is taught to one where it is not taught. But if 
be benevolent individuals who are disposed to give 
or assist in giving to their own families or the families 
of others the advantages, not only the positive know- 
ledge of a school, but the moral habits of a well-con- 
ducted school, I do not think ita sufficient reason for 
withholding public aid from the school, and placing it 
under a ban, that religious instruction does not form 
part of the of that school. (Hear, hear.) Be- 
cause, after all, it is to be recollected that the very many 
persons who may wish to found a school simply secular 
in ita character may limit the sphere of that school, not 
out of disrespect to religion, not from undervaluing its 
inestimable blessings, but because they feel afraid of its 
becoming a source of discord in the school, and think it 
better, tharefore, to leave that to the pastors and the 
parents, (Hear, hear.) Whether we adopt that opinion 
or not, it is fair to keep that possibility in mind; and I 
own it would not be altogether equitable and fair—on 
the contrary, it would be decidedly inequitable and un- 
fair—if we were to say that because a school, conveys 
secular knowledge only, that therefore it is to be re- 
garded as unworthy of public assistance, (Cheers.) 


CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES. 

I have had the satisfaction of seeing two in- 
stitutions in Oldham—one of them the co-operative 
mill, and the other the great—I believe the chief—co- 
0 ve store in the town. Both of these fall under 

e name of co-operation, yet they are essentially 
different. The one is a machinery for taking into the 
hands of the consumer the operations of retail dealing ; 
the other is a joint-stock company with limited liability, 
and with shares reduced to an amount such as to place 
them within the reach of the operative community. 
Mind, I am not drawing any distinction between them 
to the prejudice of the one or the other. Both of them 
appear to be excellent institutions, conducted by the 
intelligence of the labouring community; they are 
enabled to be carried on with safety, and I am certain 
that in no place in England can they be carried on with 
more safety than in Oldham, (Hear, hear.) There is, 
however, a distinction between them in this respect: 
The co-operative store competes with the retail trades- 
man, and rather aims at correcting something in the 
manner in which retail trade is carried on than at any 
wider object. I have no doubt it has very important 
reflex effects, if I may so call them, and especially that 
it is most highly advantageously by giving a habit to 
dealing in ready money. (Cheers.) That habit, how- 
ever, might be combined with the old system of retail 
trade—({Hear, hear)—it has not been so combined, and 
it would be of immense advantage if it could be; and I 
sometimes hope that one of the good effects of the co- 
operative store may be to bring private retail trading to 
the very same rule of action, and cause it to be carried 
on for ready money. (Hear, bear.) But there is no 
doubt at all that great good has been done by these co- 
operative stores in the town of Lancashire, where they 
have been well organised and well managed. But there 
are certain functions belonging to the co-operative mills 
which are rather of a different character. Why, in the 
co-operative mill the operative becomes a capitalist—a 
small one, it is true, but still a capitelist; aud having 
acquired in the co-operative mill something beyond the 
wages of his labour, he has got the nucleus of that which 
may grow into comparative wealth. (Hear, hear.) He 
has a resource over and above that on which the 
ordinary labouring population depend for their daily 
bread. (Cheers.) Now I don't enter into the question 
whether it is possible for the labouring class in these 
communities extensively to undertake the management 
of these co-operative mills. All I say is that I hope it 
may prove to be so, because I think the advantages are 


— — 


thus enabled to assume the character of a capitalist ; 
he becomes a link between the two great classes, and 


lasses than the existence of 
a great body of men who belong to both, . They will 
learn—they will know of themselves, . — 
experience, what are the feelings of each; depend 
upon it, most of our difficulties arise from this—that 
we are not as capable as we should be of placing our- 
selves in the position of the man with whom we have to 
deal—(Hear, hear)—we look at things from our own point 
of view, and are not so apt or so able from the point of 
view of the man with whom we have to deal; and there- 
fore the union of those interests, if it can be effected ex- 
tensively and with economical aivantage to those who 
carry on the mills, will be a social influence of the 
greatest possible value and importanee. (Cheers.) 


THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC. 

Whether it is better to be moderate in the use of 
liquor, or abstain from it altogether, there can be no 
doubt that, when we consider how exhausting it must 
necessarily be under almost all circumstances in the pro- 
cess of daily labour, the man who denies himself after 
that exhausting process the apparent refreshment, at 
least, which results from the use of strong liquors, 
manifests a principle and a power of self-government 
and of self-control which tend to raise him greatly in 
the scale of moral beings. (Cheers.) There is another 
question which has been much discussed in this district, 
and that is with reference to the closing of public- 
houses on Sundays. I own that I am exceedingly 
averse to all legislation which draws or appears to draw 
— “4 — c 1 1. 
munity an ear, 
like to see a ee ee pass laws to 
restrain ever the indulgences of another portion of the 
community, while they refuse to submit to the same re- 
straint themselves; yet still I cannot bat with 
reference to the discussions which took place in this 
manufacturing district of Lancashire twelve months and 
more ago, and to a bill that was brought into Parlia- 
ment by Mr. J. Abel Smith—I cannot bat hope that 
something yet might be entertained, and that it might 
be possible in some way to accede to the wish, if it be 
the real and general wish, of the neighbouring popula- 
tion of this part of the country, by restraining at any 
rate the consumption of strong liquors within the walls 
of public-houses and other places where they are sold 
on the Lord's-day. A Bat, after all, it is not 
legislative restraints that will do the most; depend upon 
it, gentlemen, as the temptation aod the mischief is 
within the individual breast of each man, so it is within 
our individual breasts, under the favour of the Almighty, 
that the remedy is to be found, and it is in the growth 
of good habits generally, and of a strong self-governing 
=a self-controlling principle, with a sense that we 
were born not to grovel amidst gross enjoyments, but 
te aspire to something higher more permanent, —it 
is in this, and not in legi tive restraints, that we shall 
find the best and most hopeful means of relieving us 
as a nation from what has hitherto been in some degree 
a disgrace. (Cheers.) 


TRADES’ UNIONS. 

I endeavour to look at the question of the association 
of labouring men in trades’ unions, and I own it seems 
to me that/nothing is to be said in principle against that 
association. The whole question is not of a thing bad; 
where mischief doth arise the thing is not of a thing bad 
but of a good thing that is misused. I think it is per- 
fectly natural that those wholive by their labour should 
associate in order to know one another's condition, and 
to make common cause in the fair assertion of their 
claims and their rights. (Cheers.) It is certainly very 
desirable, and I believe it to be a bond fide object of this 
association that labouring men should combine together 
to make provision for the sick and feeble among them. 
If trades’ unions were all of that character, we must 
feel that they would be highly honourable to the persons 
engaged in them, and the rest of the community, in- 
stead of looking darkly upon them, would consider that 
they were laid under an obligation by the existence of 
societies having such objects in view. (Cheers. in, 
it appears to me that such an association of wor ing 
men tends to raise their self-respect, and to create, if 
may so speak, an atmosphere of healthy public perme 
among working men. (Cheers.) They come to feel more 
responsibility to one another. The misconduct of one 
becomes to be felt as the misconduct of the whole, and 
the knowledge that it will be so felt acts as a restraint 
against such misconduct. This is undoubtedly a very 

t good. Nor is it possible todeny that the working 
men individually have shown in these associations that 
they are willing to sacrifice their individual interests to 
the interests of their class; therefore I think that all 
these observations, and probably others also which 
might be made with still greater force against the prin- 
ciple of association amongst labouring men, show that 
this principle is good; and the only question which can 
arise in the mind of a fair man is the question as to the 
mode in which they are to be applied. Iwill say nothing 
more about violence. I will assume with perfect confidence 
that on this point all your minds are made up. Any 
kind of association that tends to violence, under any 
conditions, is to be utterly repudiated and condemned. 
(Cheers.) There are two other modes of proceeding on 
the part of trades unions with respect to which much 
has been, and will be said. One is with respect to what 
are termed strikes, and another relates to the rules iu 
restraint of industry. On one of these I have a very 
decided opinion ; on the other one not quite so decided— 
the question of strikes. Although it is a very great 
evil when a strike occurs, especially if it interferes with 
the execution of contracts entered into by the master— 
for I am sure the feelings of every Englishman, hpwever 
earnest in union operations, would be one of sorrow if 
the master is so placed in the position of 1 his 
engagements on account of strikes. This is one of the 
strongest arguments made by able men to show that the 
occurrence of strikes limits production. Undoubtedly 
it must limit the whole amount of the fund available 
for division between the labouring man and the capitalist. 
I think, as a question of political economy, there can be 
no doubtfof this—that the aggregate amount of this fund 
is diminished by the occurrence of strikes. On the other 
hand, two things are to be raid; one of them is, that 


—- a strike diminishes the total amount of the 
fund divisible between the man and the 


in principle, that it is ectly fair, as an 

question, for the labouring man to get as a share of 
it as he can, (Cheers.) The of economy 
is, that masters may sell in the ee ae 
cheapest market. Labour is the commodity the 
working man has to sell; he is quite right to 
get as good a price as he can for it. On the other 
whilst a strike is of great injary to trade, I hope I 
offend no one by saying that it is of enormous advan- 
tage to society, that of all the stimulants and incentives 
to amendments in mach none are equal to strikes 
—(Hear, hear)—because, as I admit that it is fair that 


the labourer should use the weapons of self-defence to 
get as good a share as he can of the fand divisible 
between him and his employer, so it is just as clear to 
me that the capitalist is as perfeotly justified in taking 
allin his power to cheapen the production, and make 
himself i ndent of those who resort to strikes, and 
to widen the market into which he for labour;- - 
and to do this if he can by constant improvements in 
his machinery. This is a serious matter to be considered 
by those, especially those of the working men who con- 
sider strikes to be an infallible method of keeping thei 
position relative to their employers. (Hear, hear.) I 
think every sensible man will feel, as it used to be said 
of competition in railways, by making new lines, that the 
threat of competition was better, in many than 
the making of the new lines. So it may be that the threat 
or the fear of a strike would do more good, and lead 
mutual concessions, which the strike itself would fail to 
achieve. I shall not presume to say that the remedy 
ought not to be open to all who choose to resort to it on 
their own responsibility; but I shall venture to say 
with great deference, but with great confidence, that ali 
rules made in restraint of labour and industry, made by 
any union, aseociation, or authority whatsoever, 
restrain and limit the exertions of its members, are bad 
from beginning to end. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Gladstone went on to speak of machinery as the 
power which would supersede the slave power, and 
one day do all the brute work of civilised communities, 
and expressed his amusement at the fears 

when capital goes abroad, that England is going to 
be beaten in the competition. On the contrary, Mr. 
Gladstone held that this is just the stimulus England 
needs to make her put out her strength. “The 
Euglishman is like a horse out of which you cannot 
get his best pace without a little flogging,” and 
foreign competition is really the beneficent whip 
which administers that flogging. 


REFORM: 1866. 


At Ormskirk, Mr. Gladstone dwelt at some length on 
the Reform question. Four or five years ago, he said, 
his declaration that good cause ought to be shown why 
his countrymen should be excluded from the franchise, 
drew from Mr. Disraeli the remark, that he (Mr. 
Gladstone) had revived the doctrines of Tom Paine, 
and fairly frightened the University of Oxford into 
rjecting him as their member. How was it now ? 
Mr. Gladstone showed, that after the last general 
election, when a large Liberal majority had been re- 
turned, it was the duty of the Government to deal 
with the Reform question, and they introduced the bill 
for a 71. borough franchise. What happened in the 
year 1866 ? 


We soon found that the Parliamentary dangers 
which there was some reason to anticipate were likely 
to wy. that a section N Liberal party 
was not disposed to go along with us in promoting 
4 Nenn 1 morons an 8 

nsion any : as 
was really the only mode of desi with the suf- 
frage, the only matter in regard to it which was 
national importance, I will say there was a portion of 
the Liberal party not d to go with us in Parlia- 
mentary reform. There was a minority of 270 or 280 
who by union with the dissentient section of the Liberal 


E 


8 


8 


y might easily grow into a majority. They did grow 
— a majority, such a dissentient section appear, 
and we now know the h of the t 


which that combination was effected. It has been to 
us in Parliament; it has been told us emphatically by 
a gentleman himself the most vehement, the most able, 
and the most distinguished of those who led that section 
I mean Mr. Lowe—who stated his story openly with- 
out contradiction. He made known to us in the month 
of July last that the section with whiob he acted entered 
into communication with the leaders of the Opposition, 
(Hear, hear.) The object of the section was not to 
overthrow the Government: it was simply to prevent 
the lowering, or, as they called it, the degradation of 
the suffrage. The party then in Opposition gave to Mr, 
Lowe and his friends, according to his uncontradicted 
declaration, the most solemn assurance that, in the 
event of the defeat of our bill, and of our e from 
office, aud of their accession to it, they would be no 
parties to the lowering or degradation of the borough 
suffrage. (Cheers.) That was the point which Mr. 
Lowe bad in view. Mr. Lowe was politically allied to 
us. The gentlemen who felt with him on reform did 
not wish to place their er and their votes at the 
service of the Opposition for merely a party purpose ; 
on the other hand, such was their objection to reform— 
most erroneous and deplorable, I think--(cheers)—that 
when they obtained, as they thought, from the chiefs of 
the Conservative Opposition, an unequivocal and 
binding engagement that, in the event of their accession 
to office, the suffrage should not be lowered, they en- 
tered frankly into the warfare of the campaign of 1866, 
and raised the numbers of the minority to such a point 
that they made to us a resistance which we were unable 
to overcome. Well, gentlemen, the result was that we 
retired from office. We did not retire because the 
House of Commons drove us out of it. At the moment 
we retired we knew perfectly well that the great majority 
of the House of Commons, including thé bulk of those 
who had opposed us on reform, we desirous that we 
should continue to retain office, were prepared to 
make a motion, the very terms of which they had made 
ready, expressive of their confidence in the Government 


270 the councils of the State. (Hear, hear.) Aware 
i conclusion 


of these facts, we came unhesitatingly to the 
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PARTY CLAIMS, 
they came to a general election, he heped 


When 
the electors would look quite as much, or rather 
more, to the past conduct of men than to the pledges 
they might give. They had been told by Mr. 
Disraeli that thirty-two measures, which had been 
& great boon to the country, had been supported 
by his party and opposed by the Liberals. No list 


was given of them to satisfy their great, curiosity. 
What were they ? : ; N 


» I declare to you I should be put very hard to it if I 
compelled to mention one of 8 is to say, 


to sustain with safety or to recede from with honour. 
(Cheers. ) 


SHORT PARLIAMENTS AND SECRET VOTING. 


in the world—certainly not the Republic of the United 
States—in which the mature and strong conviction of 
the people is more quickly represented in the action of 


the the representative body than it is at this moment in the 
country. United Kingdom. (Hear, hear.) Well, again, there is 
under-represented, the question of secret voting. Now with respect to 
—— 8 oth at, oante 
constituencies we have not y * it w 
towns unwise too anagem | to anticipate the results of expe- 
but let rience, Some of the ments of the ballot are 
taken greatly weakened, some of on the other hand, are 
mentary strengthened by an extended suffrage. I am bound, how- 


ever, to say, W it be, or be not, the infirmity of 
old age, or its approach, or to what cause it may be due 

know, bat I own to an attachment to what I 
view as the old Eoglish principle, that as far as possible 
all public duties functions should be performed in 
the public eye. (Cheers.) It may be, it certainly might 
be, that if we were to find the gross evil of intimidation 
springing up in the country we might be compelled to 
seek a remedy, but let us hope that will not be the case, 
— that the — — — 2 in view, viz., = 
oun our whole and legislation upon priu- 
ciples of liberty * justice, may yet be attained 
without the loss of those salutary influences which cer- 
tainly, I think, attend the — 2 of pablicity in 
what concerns all the institutions of this country. 


( Cheers. ) 
THE FENIAN OUTRAGES. 
For many years to come, probably, Ireland and its 
ims would engage all their attention; and in con- 
sidering the wic and detestable Fenian outrages 
of ‘the last few weeks, he hoped they would endea- 
vour to „ an equal temper and perfect self- 
command, and not confo the cause of Fenianism 
with the cause of Ireland. Excitement should be 
moderated lest it found its way to the jury-box and 
the bench of justice. Let those tried for these out- 
have a fair trial. Every man was innocent 
until legally found guilty. 
The august figure of Justice has eyes and ears, nay, it 
should be all eyes and all ears for every description of 


testimony and information that bears upon the truth of 
charges, but for all matter that is not directly connected 
with the proof of with whatever tends to pre- 
judice the case, to inflame the mind, to carry the heat 
and temper of passion into the verdict that may be de- 
livered, for all matters such as that the old proverb is 
—Justice should be absolutely deaf and absolutely 
If the throne were at stake, the ancient 
throne on which sits the beloved and venerated figare of 
oar Sovereign—if the old and time-honoured laws of this 
kingdom were at stake—if every institution that we 
value and hold dear, if every institution that we have 
received from our f and that we hope to hand 
down to our children, were at stake in the issue of a 
criminal you must look at nothing but the 
sufficiency of the proof ; SS let all changes, you 
must let all dangers be „vou must suffer the 
world to take its course, even though it were cracking 
in your ears, ratber than allow the credit and the sanc- 
tity of justice to be tainted for a moment in the smallest 
degree. (Cheers.) 
He was in favour of leniency to political offenders, 
but the Fenians were not political offenders. ‘There 
was a deep moral taint and degradation about the 
thing. Take the invasion of Canada by way of 


illustration: 


Canada had inflicted no wrongs upon Ireland. (Hear, 

hear.) Ireland has wrongs. Canada has no power to 
redress them, but whatever we may have, Canada, with 
respect to Ireland, is as innocent as a child unborn, and 
I say to carry fire and sword within the borders of 
Canada thus unequivocally, and those notoriously guilt- 
less, merely because it is dreamed or supposed that 
through Canada some di or some wound may be 
inflicted oa England, is the very beight fand the very 
depth of human wickedness. (Cheers.) 
He assumed that the Manchester convicts were 
fairly tried and justly convicted, and he declined to 
pass any censure, great or small, upon the Govern. 
ment for having refused to exercise the p ve 
of in that case. He then came to Clerken- 
well, and he saw a painful family likeness in all the 
series of outrages, beginning with the invasion of 
Canada, continued at Manchester, again at Clerken- 
well, and God only knew whether as yet or not 
brought to a conclusion. But he hoped they would, 
as one man, support the Crown and ite responsible 
advisers in a just administration of the law, well 
knowing that they were securing the interests of 
every member of society, including the handful of 
misguided people who might be tempted to sympa- 
thise with the perpetrators of this crime. (Lond 
cheers.) 

Depend upon it that those who approve of this crime 
are the merest handful ; naturally the people for whom 
we could find the most excuse would be the Irish, but I 
have learned from the most undoubted authority that 
the Irish in Laneashire are wholly free from the taint 
(Loud cheers.) A few heated and 
erratic minds are to be found in every rank of the com- 
munity upon whose actions and judgments no man can 
count ; but with these exceptions I am persuaded that 
not only the error but the deep t of this sympathy 
does not attach itself to any considerable portion of the 
Irish community. (Cheers.) This is a fell disease in- 


. | fecting our society. No doubt ite development has been 


assisted by the importation of reckless spirits who have 
been, naturally enough, developed on the other side of 
the Atlantic by the exigencies of a t and exaspe- 
war—(cheers)—do not let us make this a reproach 
to our Atlantic bretbren. Do not for a moment sup- 
pose that I intend to insinuate any idea of the kind, 
which I would be the first to condemn, for the exigen- 
cies of such a war would naturally develop in some 
congenial minds even such a mischievous and painful 
growth of human wickedness as this. 


THE CLAIMS OF IRELAND, 


Bat might it not be that these horrible manifesta- 
tions were intended, in the merciful designs of Pro- 
vidence, to incite this nation to a greater search of 
its own heart and spirit and conscience with refer- 
ence to the condition of Ireland and the legislation 
affecting that country? (Loud applause.) It was, 
to say the very least, a matter of the utmost sadness 
to consider that after six hundred years of political 
connection between England and Ireland, that union 
of heart and spirit which was absolutely necessary 
for the welfare of the country had not yet been 
brought about. Of late years there had been great 
improvement in their legislation in respect to Ireland. 
Bat still the Irish were dissatisfied. Past history 
showed that there was a marvellous power of con- 
ciliation in the proposal of equitable measures. 

This purports to be a union of three kingdoms. Now 
one question arises, if the three kingdoms are to be 
uni how are they respectively to be governed? My 
answer is this. There are certain matters in which the 
very effect of a union requires that the three should 
have a common opinion and a common policy. (Cheers.) 
So far as that goes, I would not for a moment listen to 
any plea whatever for separate institutions and a sepa- 
rate policy for England, or for Scotland, or for Ireland; 
bat this T venture to say, that id all matters except 
that, no man ought to be able to say that any one of 
these three countries is governed according to the tradi- 
tions, the views, and the ideas of another; and if I am 
asked what is meant that, I reply by an illustration 
much clearer than argument. I reply by pointing to 
the policy that the Parliament of Great Britain and of 
the United Kingdom has never failed to pursue in 
respect to Scotland. (Cheers.) There must be many 
Scotchmen bere nt. They abound, and I am 
thankful they abound in this community. (Laughter.) 
If there had not been a facility for the importation of 
Scotchmen it is highly probable that I should not have 
been here, (Laughter.) But I appeal to you, who as 
Eoglishmen pride yourselves as being the first among 
the nations of the world in the sense of public justice, 
have we treated Ireland as we have treated Scotland? 
If we had endeavoured to govern the Scotch accordin 
to English notions and ideas, [ ask whether they wou 
have been the contented community which they now 
are? (Cheers.) 


His belief was that the recent outrage excited no 


— — 


— * 
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sympathy in Ireland, and that even the sympathy 
which had been shown with the three men executed 
at Manchester was procured by erroneous statements 
of the case, and groundless imputations on the 
administration of justice. Nevertheless, there was 


disaffection in Ireland. 
We have not in Ireland that d and amount of active 
loyalty to and respoct for the law which is necessary in 


order to constitute athoroughly well ordered and united 
community —(Hear, h:ar)—and we have this l 
circumstance, that whilst portions of the Irish 
population from year to year have left the country to 
pursue their fortunes in a foreign land, they have carried 
with them, along with a patient and tender attachment 
to the soil, something that almost might be described as 
a fierce resentment, an extinguishable aversion to the 
an — 0 —1 ane, and — 47. ok this 
country ; ormy part, gentlemen, I own I am not 
satisfied when I hear people say—*' Yes, that is so, but 
it is because they are so unreasonable.” Well, they 
may be unreasonable. We are all unreasonable more or 
lees. We are all unreasonable, especially when wehave 
suffered wrong—(Hear, bear) — and depend upon 
it we are now going to enter into a con- 
troversy with a lawiess power, that aims its blows 
not at wealth, not at property, not at government, not 
at aristooracy, not at any one class or portion of the 
community, but at public order and at the peace of 

Aud if we are to enter with a clear conscience 
into contest, if we are to be able to persevere in 
that fearless and firm administration of the law which I 
for one earnestly desire, and will heartily support— 
(Hear, bear, and cheers)—we must satisfy ourselves 
that as regards those causes of legislation which bear 
upon the manent condition of a people we have set 
ourselves in the right. (Hear, hear.) What we want 
is that those sympathies in Irelaod which now hang and 
float bewildered between law and lawlessness shall be 
t into active alliance with thelaw. (Hear, <= 

Scotland, so 
all these generations, we may be 
of hearing in every corner of Earope 
the most painful commentaries upon the policy of Eng- 
land towards Ireland—we may be able to look our fellow 
Earopeans of every nation in the face, and challenge 
any of them to deny that we have administered to the 
sister island the full benefit of equa! justice. 
In this case there was much, even in the method of 
treatment, as distinguished from the substance of 
measures, in kindness, in sympathy, in recognition, 
in equality, in frank union, in all where they could 
unite—whioh of themselves had a great effect in 
Ireland. He would be no party to endeavour to 
bribe Ireland into union with this country by the 
vulgar expedient of doses of public money; if only 
because they wished to raise Ireland to the dignity 
of perfect political freedom, and not to depress her 
spirit and fix for her a servile position. He would 
have as equitable a measure of Reform for Ireland 
as for Eng aud, and would lift his voice against any 
postponement of her claims, in this respect, as a 
false and fatal policy. 
IRISH EDUCATION, 

As regarded education, Ireland had not received 
equal treatment up to that hour— 

The members of the Esta ed Charch in Ireland 
have, and I for one have not the slightest objection to 
their having, on the contrary, I rejoice in their haviog, 
the means of having their children trained in every 
branch of useful secular knowledge in an institution 
where their religion is taught. The same advan is 
not given to the Roman Catholic population of Ireland 
(Hear, hear), neither is it fully given to the Presbyterian 
population of Ireland; but, gentlemen, what I have 
to say, if I speak of the Presbyterian population, is, 
that, in the first place, their case is mitigated by a num- 
ber of circamstances which it is not now r to 
detail; and, in the second place, I think it is our duty 
to look at those who, from their enormous numbers, 
constitute the bulk and mass of the Irieh nation they 
have founded in Ireland. I should say I believe them 
conscientiously to be excellent institutions, ia which 
persons of all religious creeds and persuasions should re- 
ceive a and souod seculer education, and should ob- 
ous education by arrangements of their own. 
(Hear, hear.) That was the plan of Sir Robert Peel, 
and even on that account I should be very slow indeed 
ingly of it; but I have 

that I have to say is 
that, at the present moment, no University degree can 
be granted in Ireland except in Trinity College, Dublin, 
system of the Established Church is taught, 
or in the Queen’s Colleges in various parts, where no 
ht at all as a part of the 


system of religion is ta 
of 1 Se that if there be a Roman 


Ireland the very same opinion that the great bulk of us 
in England—viz., that we prefer having our 
children trained in establishments where their own reli- 
gion is taught—those children are debarred from the 
privilege of a University degree, and that degree being 
a civil we it comes to this, that there are still in 
I civil disabilities on account of religious opinion. 
Now we would not bear that ourselves. 1 own that if J 
were prohibited from sending my ron to be trained in a 
school where his religion was not taught, I should thiok 
it a great grievance. Iask y uss good citizens, as just 
men, to place yourself in the position of the Roman 
Catholics or Presbyterians who hold the opinion I have 
described, and I ask whether it can be said that we 
have yet given full and perfect equality to Ireland. 
THE TENURE OF LAND IN IRELAND. 

We all know that although in the abstract the law of 
England ard the law of Ireland may be pretty nearly 
the same, although the naked principle of the law runs 
so much in favour of the landlord that everything that 
the tenant does in the way of improvement, and every- 
thing he puts into the soil, becomes the property of the 


ch custo d there is no protection for 
the tenant? at si im — unless have been made 
under f contract, ia a question of 


and there are numbers of them, who hold in |. 


urgent by a Minister speaki 
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lead to a satisfactory conclusion. 
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against them, I 
bear it or not. 

(Hear, hear.) We 
methods and ex 


vain to look to a true union and 
the way, 
is boatile 


you wherever you go. 
dence has placed 


Irish people. 


pressing question. 


try 

chee hat is to say, religiqus 
eel he most glaring form. 
gentlemen, we would not endure that in our country. It 
there were a Roman Catholic country, with a dominant 
Roman Catholic majority, endeavouring to enforce upon 
us the simple converse of that which we enforce upon 
Ireland, to apply against us the principle we now apply 
ask you whether we should patiently 
or: gentlemen, we should not bear it. 


i — 


| vital importance to the Irish. Long ago Sir Robert Peel 
endeavoured to apply and to give to the agricultural 
population of,Ireland a reasonable interest in improve- 
ment, and yet that reform, which was regarded as so 
in the name of a Con- 
servative Government, to this hour has never been 
adopted; to this hour the Irish tenants remain without 
that reasonable security. In the vast majority of cases 
holding from year to year only a very small minority 
obtain the assistance of the landlord’s capital to improve 
Can you greatly wonder if a spirit of 
lessness has come over that people with respect to their 
present position, and with that hopelessness there is 
some defect in the warm and active attachment which 
we should like to find prevailing between the two 
countries? Here, gentlemen, there is a —- 

depeod upon it, is of vast importance; t, 
aside all idle prejudices, and being prepared to face all 
factitious obstacles, we should proceed to deal with and 


npe- 


which, 
laying 


(Cheers. ) 


which is, apprehend, the belief of 
land, aod, therefore, the Eoglish ideas and opinions in 


THE IRISH CHURCH. 

I say, in the face of my respected friend, and without 
the least fear of offending, we may all lament it in our 
several degrees and manner—we may lament that Ireland 
is as she is, and that you and we are not more of one 
mind, that she does not more conform to our pattern in 
respect to religious matters ; but we must recognise the 
fact in the case of Scotland. When a difference of the 
kind arose, you allowed the Scotch to hold their own 
way, and I do not believe there is a man, whatever his 

rsuasion, that would wish to undo that state of things. 
Tn Ireland you have adopted the opposite rule ; you have 


that form of belief 
e majority in Eng- 


vernment are carried 


into Ireland, and the national endowments of the country 
are given exclusively to the religion of a small number 


among 
country, while 
are left to shift for themselves 
inequality exists in 
(Hear, hear.) Now, 


ves almost all the 
the multitude of 


perhaps by seme practices in the 
ients of politics show a greater apti- 
tude than our Irish brethren in choosing out for our- 
selves effectual ways and means in applying a remedy to 
the evil ; bat if that evil had been felt by us as it has 
been felt by them, a remedy in one share or anotber we 
should and would have applied, and would have done it 
longago. (Cheers.) Now, gentlemen, I must express 
to you my firm conviction that principles of rel 
must be established in Ireland (cheers), and that it is 
harmony between that 
country and this until the legislature of this country 
shall have made up its mind to govern and to attain 
that great consummation. It may involve a sacrifice of 
our pride, there may be difficulties to encounter upon 
and there are those who would tell us that it 
to religion. I, for my part, believe that nothing 
ever was or ever will be hostile to religion which is 
agreeable to justice (cheers); but let me commend this 
subject to your deep, earnest, and serious reflection, for 
rely upon it you have got this before you ; it faces you, 
it confronts you, it stops you in the way, it will pursue 
Ireland is at your doors, Provi- 
er there, law and legislatu 
made a compact between you; you must face th 
gations, you must deal with them and discharge them. 
As to the modes of giving effect to this principle, I don’t 
enter upon them. I am of opinion they should be dio- 
tated, as a general rule, by that which may a 
the mature, well-considered, and general sense of the 
Bat as to the principle itself I entertain 
a depth of conviction in regard to it, and a strength of 
assurance that it will come up and meet us at every step 
of our future progress until we have dealt with it effeo- 
tually, that won’t suffer me to be silent in your pre- 
sence, bat urges me again and again to beg you to lay to 
heart the considerations that are connected with the 
complete and effectual settlement of this great and 
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Messengers, oan vassers, 
different Wards 
Law expenses ... ' 


ON BEHALF OF MR. M. W. THOMPSON, M. r. 


agents, Ko., in the 


THE LATE BRADFORD ELECTION. 


The following is a summary of the expenses 
incurred by and on behalf of the respective candidates 
in the contested election at Bradford in October 


Returning-officer’s expenses... 210 5 3 
Printing and advertising 590 12 4 
Bill- posting ius 32 6 6 
Stationery 8 ii — 220 — FCO 

Rent, rates, &c., of central and other com- 
mittee-rooms — a „ 314 18 4 
Miscellaneous 135 15 8 
Total — nan £2,263 6 7 

ON BEHALF OF MR. k. MIALL, 
Rent, taxes, use of furniture, Xc, ... 126 1 0 
Printing oe oe ad 195 7 6 
Advertising 215 1 0 
Bill-posting 18 2 0 
Stationery 6 5 1 
Postage .. 70 11 1 
Cabs... * 3 8 0 
Telegrams sai * * 23 0 
Clerks and messengers’ wages . 208 3 0 

Refreshthent at central committee-room 
for clerks, Ke. re aS see „ 
Non-electors’ committee’s expenses 1611 0 
Expenses of ward committees et 59 8 10 
Mayor’s charges for bustings ues 194 14 3 
Professional and legal charges „ 132 10 8 
Fixtures and furuiture =A 317 3 

Sundries ; 4 —— 115 2 

Total ove eee £1,335 13 1 


——— 


Last week an aggregate meeting of Reformers in 
the various wards was held at the Mechanics’ 
Institute, to adopt measures for preparing for the 
election of 1867. The chairman (R. Kell, Esq.) 
said that the Bradford registration would soon come 
to an end, and that it seemed desirable to 1 
all Reformers into one body. A resolution in favour 
of united action for the completion of the Reform 
Act of last session was moved by Mr. Walwork, and 
seconded by Councillor Boothroyd, who appealed to 
the middle classes to help the = classes 
to assist them in their object. Councillor Priestley 
urged union with a view to 1869, and said they 
ought to tight for Mr. Miall, not only as a man 
who would represent them, but as a man who 
was deserving to be sent to Parliament by such a 
constituency. (Cheers.) But there was a great 
first to be done. Mr. Alfred Illingworth said that 
no doubt the work before them was immense. They 
would in all probability have 18,000 names upon the 
register, or 12,000 at the least; and the entering of 
these names upon the register would in itself be a 
very great task indeed, and involve a heavy expendi- 
tare. Councillor Snowden moved a resolution pro- 
posing a free conference of Liberals connected with 
the various wards and organisations some time in 
January, which was seconded by Mr. J. King, and 
supported by Councillor Cole, who said that he was 
sure that it was quite within their reach not only to 
return their member, bat to return him with a large 
and overwhelming majority. It had been said that 
the working men of this community were still 
unprepared to exercise the privilege of voting to 
retarn a member to the House of Commons. Let 
the working men employ their time between now 
and 1869, and give a most denial to 
that charge. In reply toa the chairman 
said that all rates laid on the 5th of Jan must be 
paid when the list was made out in July, } The 
list came into force at the end of 1868. Any rates 
that were payable by the 5th of July must be 
paid on or before that day. A vote of thanks to the 
chairman brought the proceedings to a close. 


Postscript. 


Tuesday, December 24, 1867. 
LATEST FOREIGN NEWS. 

In consequence of the adverse vote of Monday, 
the Italian Ministry has resigned. It is stated that 
Signor Lanza, Baron Ricasoli, and General Cialdini, 
have declined to undertake the task of forming a new 
Ministry, that the King has held a consultation with 


Majesty has charged General Menabrea with the 
formation of a new Ministry. 

The discussion of the Army Reorganisation Bill in 
the French Chamber continues. 

The Paris Presse asserts that French will 
again shortly be despatched to Rome, and that orders 


will be sent to Toulon to prepare transports for the 
immediate embarkation of 20,000 men. 


Meetine at Rocupatz.—A numerously attended 
„ — * in the 2 theatre, Roch · 
0, evening for the purpose of presenting an 
address to Mr. Jacob Bright congratulating him 
his election for Manchester. The Mayor : 
Whitaker) occupied the chair. The address to Mr. 
Jacob Bright was moved by Mr. E. Ashworth, 
seconded by Mr. Robinson, the ex-Mayor, and re- 
sponded to. Mr. John Bright then addressed the 
meeting at some length—his principal topics being 
the antecedents and obstructive policy of the Tory 
party and the wrongs of Ireland. 


Gustave Dore has just sold the immense picture 
which occupied so large a space in the central salon 
of the annual exhibition at Paris this year to an 
American amateur for 2,200/. The subject is a 
gambling table at Baden. 

Nrrro-ciycertng.— The frequent recurrence of 
accidents in connection with this highly dangerous 
explosive im ively calls for legislation to prevent 
itg use in industrial undertakings ; and inasmuch as, 
practically considered, it has no advantages and 
many disadvantages in — with gunpowder, 
its use should be immediately prohibited. It is true 
that a similar weight of the nitro-glycerine possesses 
eight or ten times the explosive force of gunpowder; 
but as this extra force is indivisible, and is not re- 
quired for the work to be done, it is valueless in a 
commercial sense. It must further be considered 
that nitro-glycerius (and the same remarks will apply 
to the other new — — — by 
Mr. Nobel) and its vapours are highly poisonous, 
which is not the case with gunpowder. Again, gun- 
powder always retains one character, and is never 
more dangerowS than when first made, careless 
manufacture resulting only in a less dangerous com- 
pound. Nitro-glycerine, on the other hand, even 
most carefully mado, is more dangerous than gun- 
powder, and We trey of care in manufacture, or 
even a slight ge of temperature after it is 
manufactured, makes it still more dangerous. It 
congeals (and may then be exploded by scarcely 
more than breaking a crystal) at a much higher 
temperature than water freezes, and the suggestion 
that it may then be rendered safer by warming it 


before the fire should be adopted with as much 
caution as a proposition to“ k your powder Sry” 
by storing it in a well- furfiace.— Mining 
ournal. 
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. TO ADVERTISERS. 
me Terms for Advertising in Tax Nowoowronmit are as 


ee A ee A Shilling. 
Bach additional Line «Ss Sixpence. 

There are, on an average, eight words in a line. 

" ‘Pablished by Anraon Miatt (to whom it is requested that 
all Post-office Orders may be made payable), 18, Bouverie- 
street, Fleet-ctrest, K. O. 

Advertisers of all classes will fad Tas Nowoowronmiurt a 
valuable Medium for their Announcements. 

The Nowcomronsist is registered for transmission abroad. 


TO: SUBSORIBERS. 

Stamped Copies are supplied through the Post-office, direct 
from the Publicshinz-office, or by ‘any News Agent, on the 
following terms, for payment in advance :— 

Per Quarter * . * 
„ Half-year . . 
enn 
Unstamped Copies may be way 
at the Local Booksellers and News Agents; but an unstamped 


eepy sent by post mast have a penny postage-stamp affixed 
each time of transmission. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The Secretary of the East Ead London Mission and 
Relief Socisty acknowledge the receipt of four pairs of 
ghildren’s boots from R. L.— Des. 20, 1867. 

— — 
THE NONCONFORMIST. 
CHANGE OF DAY OF PUBLICATION. 

Ar the suggestion of esteemed friends, who 
have only given expression to hints that have 
from time to time been forwarded to us, and 
after very careful consideration on our own part, 
it has been decided, from the beginning of the 
next year, to bring out the Nonconformist at the 
close instead of in the middle of the week. We 
believe that we shall thereby consult the 
general convenience of our readers as well as 

the greater efficiency of the paper. 
The prevalent feeling, now that the cheap daily 
press is so widely diffused, is in favour of the 
publication of weekly newspapers at the end of 
the week. In our own case there are special 
reasons to recommend the change. We shall 
thus be able, without inconvenient delay, to 
report and comment upon ecclesiastical discus- 
sions in Parliament, which generally take place 
on Wednesdays. It will also be in our power, 
in connection with this alteration, to give a more 
complete digest of Ge week's news, and to 
devote larger space to those special features and 
that exclusive intelligence which are more than 
ever expected in London weekly journals. On 
the whole, we have strong confidence that the 
alteration in the day of publication will both 
meet the views of the majority of our readers, 
and enable us to make the contents of the paper 
more original and attractive. 

The first number of the Nonconformist for 
1868, will therefore be published next week 
on Friday afternoon (for Saturday), so as to 
reach our London subscribers the same evening, 
and our country friends on the following morn- 
ing. The paper will appear in due course on 
each succeeding Friday, (for Saturday), instead 
of Wednesday, as heretofore. 


Che Nonconkormist. 


TUESDAY, DEC. 24, 1867. 


SUMMARY. 


Tx Fenian conspirators, if unable to commit 
further outrages in London, can still keep up the 
disquietude of the public. There are rumours of 
attempted or intended incendiary acts at War- 
rington and Glasgow, of precautions taken 
against torpedoes by the ships of war at Ply- 
mouth, and of vessels sent to eruise off the 
Lizards in search of a Fenian privateer. If the 
Fenians blunder in action, they have brought 
to perfection the art of 2 a panic. In 
the metropolis the desperadoes have reason to 
be quiet, not only because the police are every- 
where on the alert, and some thousands of 
special constables have been sworn in, but from 
fear of being betrayed. One man, at least, has 
turned Queen’s evidence and lifted the veil. 
Through him four more arrests have been made, 
and two of these men, together with the three 

in custody, were yesterday charged 
with the wilful murder of the persons kill 


: 


illed } 


— 


in the explosion at Clerkenwell. So far 
as it goes, the evidence of Vaughan the 
approver is as disgusting as it is interesting. 
It gives us a glimpse of the low and brutal 
habits of the ruffians by whom the late outrages 
are supposed to have been committed. But 
where are the leaders of this desperate gang ? 
—the villains who plan and direct these acts 
of ‘ warfare aoe society and humanity? 
Apparently only their tools have as yet been 
captured; but if, as is said, the police have got 
to the very heart of the conspiracy, the centres 
and head-centres may at last get their due. 

Mr. Bright, as well as Mr. Gladstone, has 


a in public during the week to enliven 
the newspapers at this period of political dul- 
ness, and to furnish fi for meditation. Last 


night Mr. Jacob Bright, at a large meeting in 
Rochdale, was presented by his fellow-towns- 
men with an address of congratulation on his 
election to represent Manchester; and a reso- 
lution refusing confidence to the Tory Govern- 
ment which was the instrument of passing the 
Reform Biil, furnished his elder brother with a 
text for reviewing the antecedents of Lord 
Derby's „and their claims to public con- 
fidence, and insisting on the completion of the 
Act of last Session. When he came to the 
Irish question, Mr. John Bright was as impres- 
sive as he ent we outspoken. He showed 
how Toryism had had the opportunity of reign- 
ing supreme in that country, and behold the 
outcome !—that there and in Canada, which had 
been assailed on account of Ireland, we were 
maintaining 50,000 men to keep the peace—that 
every one knew what remedies were needed, 
but that no statesman had the resolution to 

them into effect—and that the Irish diffi- 
culty had become a scandal to the whole civi- 
ised world. I think,” said Mr. Bright — 

I think that this question has within its perils such 
as for a long time this country has not known, and that 
it requires a great resolution and wisdom such as we 
don’t often find in our Governments to meet it as it 

uires to be met. If Ireland isto be made content, 
if wounds are to be healed, if there is to be bence- 
forth what there never has yet been, a united king- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland; if the sceptre of 
the Queen, representing the majesty of the law, shall 
ever be of equal authority east and west of the Cbannel. 
it must be done and it can only be done by measures of 
great statesmansbip and of justice. The morals of the 
turf, tried on the floor of Parliament or in the secresy 
of the Cabinet, will fail here. The disease which we 
are discussing is one of a different character; but there 
are remedies: unless it be that the remedies are too 
late. Has this country fallen so low that it can pro- 
duce no statesman equal to these ? I say the 
man who, — in the councils of the Queen’s 
Government, s this great question and end it 
—who shall comprehend the remedies aod shall admi- 
nister them, and make them law, he would do that 
— in future time the pen of history will delight to 
ace. 


Will this appeal be taken up? No one believes 
it. Fenianism, in its lawless manifestations at 
least, will soon be crushed—but who is sanguine 
enough to believe that aught will be done to 
settle the land or the Church question for some 
eighteen months to come? Next Session will be 
. for every knotty question relating to 
Ireland has been put into commission, as though, 
after a quarter of a century of complaint and 
discussion, no one knew the nature of her grie- 
ag f the Abyssi d M 
propos of the Abyssinian e ition, Major 

Anson, M.P., has been mollon © vane sensible 
speech down in Staffordshire. That gallant 
officer is in a state of perplexity which many 
other people share, if they don’t give expression 
to it. He does not, he says, understand why 
they want 12,000 men, with some 20,000 cam 
followers, to penetrate into a country defended 
by unarmed and uncivilised people. Such a 
thing almost makes him blush with shame for 
his country. He fears, too, that the possibility 
of their friend Theodore killing the prisoners 
or taking them out of our reach has not been 
sufficiently considered. Was there not the 
danger that they might find themselves on the 
heights of Abyssinia with a magnificent army, 
unable to inflict punishment or to take revenge, 
with nothing to do but to march back to 
their ships, amid the laughter of the world? 
Such are the kind of reflections which the recent 
intelligence from Abyssinia is calculated to sug- 
gest. It would almost seem as though there 
were troops enough already there to move for- 
ward, and by a sudden dash get possession of 
Theodorus's captives, and shatter the declining 
pore of that unpopular Sovereign himself. 

uch a view, though quite revolutionary from a 
professional point of view, is the natural sugges- 
tion of recent telegrams. But while Colonel 
Merewether could, perhaps, in a few weeks 
settle the matter, Sir R. Napier remains at 
Bombay organising and organising. May not 
the world laugh at and deride a caution which 
looks like either cowardice or stupidity ? 

The lengthened debates in the Italian Chamber 
of Deputies have unexpectedly resulted in the 


defeat of the Menabrea Cabinet, though only by | Mr 


— | 


a majority of two. It was not a very clear vote 
—the decision having been taken on a resolu- 
tion which, besides expressing confidence in 
the Government, affirmed that Rome ought 
to be the capital of Italy, and deprecated 


illegal means for securing it. Such states- 
men as — possesses decline to accept 
the responsibilities of office, and General 


Menabrea will probably remain in power and 
reconstruct his administration. The policy of 
the nation, as interpreted by Parliament, and 
accepted 4 King's advisers, is bold enough. 
It claims Rome as the capital, and refuses, for 
the present at least, to pay to the impoverished 
Papal Government the proportion of debt on 
the provinces which have been annexed to Italy. 
The French Emperor is, of course, irritated at 
a decision which leaves him to sustain in part 
the disproportionate Papal army, and he is said 
to have ordered 20,000 men to return to Rome. 
But it is not of much consequence to Italy 
whether foreign troops hold Rome or Civita 
Vecchia—in small numbers or in imposing force. 
Napoleon III. will find that the game he is bent 
on playing is not entirely in his own hands. 


MR. GLADSTONE AMONG HIS 
CONSTITUENTS. 


Wirnix the past week Mr. Gladstone has 
been paying visits to certain places in Lanca- 
shire, which may perhaps be correctly described 
as outlying portions of the constituency which 
he represents in the House of Commons. He 
has indulged his admirers and friends in each of 
these places with some public statement of his 
views on leading social and political topics. The 
reports of his several addresses have filled many 
2 of the daily papers, and we have 
thought it due to our readers to lay before 
them copious extracts from those reports, 
arranged, for convenience’ sake, under different 
headings. Altogether, they constitute the poli- 
tical programme of the Liberal party—so far at 
least as it can be settled by the decision of its 
chief. It has made its appearance most oppor- 
tunely. There is nothing in the shape of news 
to divide with it the attention of the public. It 
follows close upon a preliminary Session which, 
although engrossed by a single.subject, and that 
an unwelcome one, served to recall men’s 
thoughts from private pleasures to public busi- 
ness—and it precedes the normal Parliamentary 
Session by asufficient interval to admit of being 
maturely considered by those members who 
follow Mr. Gladstone's lead, before they will be 
called into action. His public utterances, 
therefore, under such circumstances, claim a 
more studious perusal than those even of such a 
statesman ordinarily receive. 

In passing these speeches under review, we 
should probably be doing an injustice to one of 
the most brilliant orators of the age, were we to 
lose sight of the responsibility under which it is 
his lot to speak. r. Gladstone, it is true, is 
just now free from the shackles of office—but he 
is an expectant Premier, and common prudence 
compels him to deal out his political opinions as 
one who within a few months may be summoned 
by his Sovereign to reduce them to action. If, 
therefore, he shows more anxiety to announce 
the general principles which guide his policy 
than to describe the modes in which he woul 
give effect to them—if, in regard to practical 
measures of legislation, he is somewhat reticent, 
and speaks with apparent indecision of purpose 
—we are bound to — in mind that it hardly 
becomes a man in Mr. Gladstone's position to 
commit himself to details which he may have 
hereafter to submit to a Cabinet Council. From 
a lesser man, somewhat more precision of state- 
ment on some points might have been properly 
demanded—from him we must be content to 
receive such only as will serve to illustrate the 
general character and bearing of his policy. 

On the question of National Education, we 
are not quite sure that Mr. Gladstone will 
satisfy the expectations, certainly not the 
wishes, of a large number of his followers. As 
a statesman, he recognises, as he is bound to do, 
the difficulty and impolicy of “ sweeping away 
at a stroke that vast mass of educational orga- 
nisation which, not only the general benevo- 
lence, but the Christian benevolence of the 
country in particular, has put in action.” He 
evidently inclines to proceed on the basis of 
Mr. Bruce’s Bill, which embodies substantially 
the denominational system, although in a modi- 
fied and liberal form, and which will enable 
those who prefer exclusively secular schools to 
obtain public money in aid of their efforts. 
But he insists upon what he calls “a double 
liberty —“ the perfect liberty of unimpaired 
religious teaching on the one side, and a perfect 
liberty of withdrawal to those who do not 
belong to a religious community on the other.’ 
Gladstone is silent on the course he 
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would adopt in réference to the higher 
educational institutions of the country 
namel the national Universities, and it is im- 
possible to forget that hitherto he has not been 
at one with his party on this subject. Possibly 
he may be revising his old opinions, or ma 
have failed to make up his mind how far he wi 
find it imperative on his conscience to retain 
them. But the sanction which he gives to the 
creation of a Roman Catholic University for 
Ireland, and his implied desire to leave Trinity 
College, Dublin, in the exclusive possession of 
the Established Church, excite our fears that 
Mr. Gladstone has not yet succeeded in 
throwing off the fetters which a bad training 
in reference to quasi-ecclesiastical matters has 
imposed upon his otherwise manly intellect. 
On such questions, however, his party will be 
more powerful to shape his final determination 
than he will be to influence theirs. 

On the Irish Church question, Mr. Gladstone 
speaks enigmatically. In principle, he is for 
yielding to Ireland the full advantage of reli- 
gious equality. He believes, and distinctly pro- 
claims his belief, that nothing ever was or will 
be hostile to religion which is agreeable to jus- 
tice.” He refers to the mode in which we 
dealt with Scotland at the period of the Union, 
and he evidently thinks that it would have been 
well for Ireland if the great majority of her 
people had been possessed of a National Church 
in ony with their faith. He goes a step 
farther. “Now, gentlemen,” he says, I must 
express to you my firm conviction that principles 
of religion must be established in Ireland, and 
that it is vain to look to a true union and har- 
* between that country and this, until the 
legislature of this country shall have made up 
its mind to govern and to attain that great con- 
summation.” How is this passage to be inter- 
preted? It certainly wears to our apprehension 
an ominous aspect. It looks very much like a 
declaration against impartial disendowment, and 
in favour of indiscriminate endowment. The 
context, too, almost forces that interpretation 
upon us—notwithstanding the right hon. gentle- 
man's subsequent concession, that “as to the 
modes of giving effect to this principle, he is of 
opinion that they should be dictated, as a gene- 
ral rule, by that which may appear to be the 
mature, well-considered, and general sense of the 
Irish people.” We will not critically weigh the 
Liberal leader’s language—it is intelligible in 
another sense than that we have assigned to it. 
But if we have not mistaken the drift of his 
remarks, we have this consolation in store for 
us—that Mr. Gladstone, great, and deservedly 

t, as may be the confidence reposed in him 
y the British people, will not persuade them to 
accept his prescription for the cure of religious 
inequality in Ireland, whilst there remains 
another much simpler, much easier, much more 
righteous, and much better adapted to the tem- 
per of the times, open to their adoption. It 
would be an infinite pity for him to breast a 
current which must overwhelm him. 

Mr. Gladstone speaks vaguely, but in the 
right vein, on the question of the tenure of land 
in Ireland, and deals with English social prob- 
lems in a thoughtful, temperate, and generous 

irit. Between capital and labour, it is clear 
that he is anxious to hold the balance fairly. 
He is shy of the ballot, but has cautiously re- 
frained from pledging his opposition to it.. His 
heart is set upon political progress. He will 
hear no excuses for standing still. Doubtless, 
he evinces some natural pon under the 
wrongs inflicted upon him and upon his party in 
1866, but he is ready for the coming campaign, 
and will do his best to perfect the constitutional 
change inaugurated last Session. We shall 
watch his course with eagerest interest. We 
shall gladly lend him such support as we are 
able, but we must candidly forewarn him that 
should he attempt to give a new lease of exis- 
tence to a principle which is already decaying, 
and is ready to vanish away,“ whether the 
attempt have reference to Ireland or to Great 
Britain, he will find the set of events too strong 
for him, and he will convert more than half his 
most attached friends into his most active 
opponents. \ 


—— 
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ANTI-FENIANISM. 


Tann is no small danger lest the strong 
feeling of abhorrence which the Clerkenwell 
outrage has excited in the public mind should 
carry the subjects of it within the precincts of 
folly, not to say of injustice. Men never need 
to maintain a more vigilant watch over them- 
selves than when they are convinced, and justly 
convinced, that they do well to be angry.” 
Two or three cautions have acquired unusual 
importance during the last week, especially be- 
cause an atrocious offence against society, such 
as that which has lately startled.most of us out 
of our self-possession, is very apt to destroy for 


— — 


— 


— — 


a time the natural equipoise of common sense, 
and to impart a vis momentum towards severity, 
which may inflict much undeserved as well as 
unnecessary suffering. 

In the first place, we must beware of con- 
founding Fenianism with what, for want of a 
better word, we shall call Irishiem. We can 
hardly imagine a more trying position than that 
in which many thousands of the Irish people in 
this country (as peaceful in their purposes and 
as guiltless of sympathising with crime as any 
Englishman can be), have been placed by the 
atrocious wickedness of some handful of their 
fellow Celts. Hitherto, Fenianism has been 
powerless to infect Anglo-Saxons, as they are 
wont to describe themselves, and seems to re- 
quire Milesian blood in order to develope the 
active principle of its destructive virus. But 
because there seems reason to think that the 
disease can only take effect upon Irishmen, 
we are not warranted in inferring that all 
Irishmen are susceptible to its baleful influ- 
ence. Yet this is what we are very liable to do. 
Unless we moderate our excess of indignation, 
there is room to fear that we may inconsider- 
ately visit upon the natives of Ireland resident 
in our midst, a part of the penalty which is ex- 
clusively due to a few miscreants whom they as 
heartily detest as we can do. The evidence 
taken before the police-magistrate goes to indi- 
cate that, whether under the direction of some 
person or persons of higher stutus or not, the 

lot to blow down the wall of the Clerkenwell 

ouse of Detention was concocted and executed 
by a very small knot of obscure men, who can- 
not be fairly taken to represent the average in- 
telligence or good feeling of the great mass of 
Irish people even in the metropolis. They are 
all of them in danger, however, of coming under 
a cloud of unreasonable suspicion, and should 
there be anything resembling a repetition of the 
recent outrage, might be exposed to the most 
serious hardship. It is vain to urge this con- 
sideration on the notice of Fenian conspirators ; 
but it may be well that each one of us should in 
his sphere of influence discourage as much as 
— le this obvious tendeney towards injustice. 

t the guilty suffer, by all means, what their 
crimes deserve but let us be especially careful 
at this time of excited feeling, that we do not 
confound the guilty with the innocent, or sanc- 
tion any course whereby men may be exposed 
to punishment, not for any evil they have done, 
but on account of the race to which they belong. 

Then, again, it behoves us to see to it that the 
redress of real evils be not postponed, under 
cover of zealous watchfulness against political 
disaffection. It may be, though we are dis- 
posed to doubt it, that her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have been made cognisant of a state of 
* relating to Fenianism in this kingdom 
which is fraught with danger to the community. 
But no peril ought to be an excuse for the con- 
tinuance of admitted injustice. The public 
safety, if it be menaced, must at all hazards be 
preserved—but this may be done, and yet the 
redress of grievances need not be left undone. 
We must keep the Legislature up to the mark 
in ameliorating the ill condition of any portion 
of the Queen's subjects, as earnestly and perse- 
veringly as we aid the Government in the vin- 
dication of law and the maintenance of order. 

It may not be out of place, moreover, to hint 
that it is just possible for authority to take ad- 
vantage of our present apprehensions for the 
purpose of increasing its own power beyond the 
necessity of the case. We hear that a thousand 
additional men are to be united to the ‘police 
force of the metropolis, and‘ that a militia of 
special constables is to be organised. in connec- 
tion with them. This may be a. necessary and 
wise measure, for aught we know, and may have 
been desirable quite irrespective of Fenian 
alarms. But we trust the public will not put 
in abeyance its own vigilance and good sense. 
Precautionary measures may easily be over- 
done in times of feverish excitement, and how- 
ever useful they may prove for the immediate 
occasion, unfortunately the burden of them 
seldom passes away-with it. We mean no re- 
flection upon the resent Government—we cast 
no imputation upon their motives. Our remarks 
apply to all Governments as such, and we wish 
to remind the public of what it is prone enough 
to forget, that one of the surest evils of panic 
is that it offers unusual facilities to the official 
class to enlarge their establishments beyond 
what the wants of the community require. 
The old agvic® is at such times full of per- 
tinence 

“ Wear your eye thus— 
Not jealous, nor secure.” 


ARBITRATION». STRIKES. 


Ar a time when we are perforce familiar with 


so many “ dark spots,” not merely on the sur- 


face, but in the framework of society — when the 


hideous development of Fenianism warns us 
that Ireland is not yet reconciled to British 
rule, and trade outrages that the labour problem 
is as yet unsolved amongst us,—it is en - 
* see many indications of the approach of 
a better era of equitable legislation and of social 
reform. Those persons who are fearful that 
amid the rivalry, often breaking out into open 
war, of capital and labour, British industry will 
suffer an eclipse, may profitably ponder Mr. 
Gladstone’s encouraging survey of the labour 
question, in his speech at Oldham. The in- 
creasing use of machinery, says this philosophic 
statesman, is su ing the coarse and servile 
toil of the world, and affording new ings 
for skilled labour ; and trades unions, whatever 
their defects and abuses, are helping to develope 
the mutual responsibilities of working men, and 
to stimulate by their action the energies of em- 

loyers, and the discovery of new appliances in 
industrial enterprise. 

Mr. Mundella, of Nottingham, once an opera- 
tive, now the chief member of a firm employing 
from three to four thousand workmen, has lately 
been illustrating another phase of the labour 

roblem in a more practical shape before a 

ndon audience. t gentleman, last week, 
delivered a‘ lecture at St. James’s Hall, under 
the auspices of the Reform League, Mr. Morley 
presiding. on the substitution of Arbitration 
for Strikes in cases where differences arise 
between employed and their workmen. The 


remedy he proposes is not anew one. It has 
ever 


been recommended in some form or 
since the warfare between capital and labour 
assumed achronic form in civilised communities. 
In France, ever since 1830, councils of concilia- 
tion to settle the differences between employers — 
and employed have been in operation under 
legal sanction, and have exercised a most bene- 
ficial influence. But they have this material 
defect—while they help to settle, they do not 
prevent, trade disputes. On the same principle 
is Lord St. Leonard’s Act of last Session to 
establish equitable councils of conciliation, but 
this measure does not interfere with the rate of 
wages—the prime source of contention. In the 
town of Nottingham, however, a plan has been 
for many years in operation which, without an 
Act of Parliament, and — 42 means of a 

ood understanding between both parties, has 
— ſound to subserve alike the interests of 
employer and employed, to remedy the defects 
of both French and English legislation on the 
subject, and absolutely to prevent strikes and 
lock-outs. 

This remarkable organisation was formed in 
1860 to put an end to the costly and ruinous 
conflicts between capital and labour which 
had been rife from time immemorial in the 
Nottingham hosiery trade. It consists of a 
board of eighteen members, chosen annually, 
one half of whom are selected by the masters, 
and the other half by the operatives. The 
president is chosen out of the employers— 
though there is no absolute rule to that effect— 
and the vice-president from the employed. The 
specific object of the board is to arbitrate on 
every question relating to wages that may be 
refe to it by masters and operatives, and to 

ut an end to any dispute that — 
investigation of each case being undertaken by 
a committee of four, who are not, however, 
authorised to make any award. The workmen 
in the hosiery trade are paid by the piece; and, 
by mutual bargaining among the members of 
the Board, the labour price list is from time to 
time settled, and is regarded on botb sides as 
mutually binding. To prevent hasty decisions, 
a month’s notice is = before any change in 
the current rate of wages is to be discussed. 
Occasionally the decisions of the board are 
evaded, but sooner or later all dissentients are 
obliged to accept them. One shilling a year 
from each member suffices to pay all the 
expenses of this effective system of arbitration. 

From the lecture of Mr. Mundella, and from 
the last year's report of the board, we gather 
some of the results of the six years expe- 
rience of the council of conciliation at Not- 
tingham. During the past two years,” 
it is stated in the report, “the deband for 
hosiery has been, in several — of an 
exceptional character, and labour some 
departments, unusually scarce; and notwith- 
standing the workmen have preserved their 
trades unions by having a central authority to 
appeal to, composed equally of employers and 
employed, all questions ca culated to produce 
irritation and lead to disputes have been 
promptly settled; all inequalities in the rates 
of wages have been adjusted, the manufacturer 
has been enabled to accept his contracts 
without apprehension and execute them with- 
out delay, and the rights of workmen have 
been jealously looked after and strictly pre- 
meres Whereas, in neighbouring counties 


and throughout the country a chronic warfare 
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has existed betwixt labour and capital, to the 
to the want of some 


—— — — aye 
as the month moves on, that we awake to the faot of 
having laid only shadows to their sleep, and of bear- 
ing about with us the burdens of substance still. 
Our evensong when December comes is ever apt to 
be ina minor key. The “thing which hath been” 
is more present than that which shall be, and it is 


the | 8eldom so entirely satisfactory in the retrospect as to 


leave us mach room for jubilant hallelujahs. It was 
a pretty conceit of the old, old days, that the swan 
sang its evensong in its sweetest strains, and died 


and | ont in the utterance of melodious sounds such as had 


and steadi 7 in- 
and the whole of the 
Midland — is now 
Mr. Mandella explained 
field, and it is expected that a 
arbitration will be established 


called attention, will be as 


persuasive as the 
successful experiment at Nottingham. In due 
hope that courts of 
of industry, and the 


system combined, will the 
most ous social evils of this country, up- 
hold our su in the markets of the world, 


wage-receiving 


“TOWARD EVENING!” 


Ir is a good and wise custom that prevails among 
some nations—and, to narrow our remarks some- 
what, among many families—to note by special, 
albeit solemn, rejoicing, the recurrence of certain 
high-days and festivals. Our birthdays, for instance. 
We can all, probably, remember the time when the 
dawn of that day, which was literally only “ once a 
year,” awoke us from slamber at a most unwonted 
hour, and the delights which for weeks had been 
eagerly anticipated seemed, now that they were just 
within our ready grasp, to thrill us with a sort of 
nervous pain rather than pleasure. And the day 
wore on, as all days must do; dawn deepened into 
morning— morning was lost in the blaze of noon— 
while noon, again, gave place to the soberer glory of 
eventide. The day of high hopes was just over; we 
came down from our little pinnacle of short-lived im- 
portance, to be for all the rest of the year on a par 
with our fellows; and probably there was some 
lurking thought in our breast that the promised 
delights had been but scantily realised,—our judilate 
of the morning had ended in something closer akin 
to a miserere at night. 

Not otherwise is it, possibly, with many as they 
come to the nightfall of this year. Our Januarys are 
very full of bright hopes,—it seems for awhile as if 
all that crossed or stung us must be buried in the 


never graced its life. But as the author of a child’s 
book makes one of the little actors say, when repri- 
manded for ite lack of heartiness, or perhaps heart- 
falness, and bidden to take the carolling of the birds 
as an example of joyousness, ‘ The birdie has neither 
yesterday nor to-morrow, and I have both!” 
Probably there is no time when we are so impelled 
to thoughtfulness as in the closing hours of an old 
year; those of us, at least, whose idea of life is not 
simply comprised in what can be touched, tasted, or 
handled. The close of anything is, we are inclined 
to believe, a stronger appeal to our motives than the 
commencement. The close of a book—except it be 
a three-volame after-dinner- refreshment novel— 
makes us feel rather as if we had parted from the 
living presence of some one whom we have learned to 
love. The close of a journey is scarcely a relief when 
the faces we expect to greet us upon the platform, at 
whose side our train is even now slackening speed, 
are those of the almost unknown and wholly un- 
tried. The close of a summer vacation over 
one “rest-day” for the whole long year, oh! 
yes | we know the feeling of that but too well! The 
common round looking more matter of fact than 
even by contrast with our few weeks of freedom from 
the mill-wheel; the trivial task looming up with the 
sombre distinctness of a reality, which had been 
blessedly forgotten in the land of Beulah and on 
the Celestial Mountains—the clear conviction, as a 
friend of our own always expresses it, “ that the trip 
is over —a thing to be laid by, like best clothes, in 
a drawer, and taken out, like them, on rare and 
special occasions, albeit always with the remem- 
brance that they are there if wanted—we understand 


all that well enough. Of the close of a life, let 


those of us speak who have known what it is to 
watch the faint breath parting the cold lips at longer 
and yet longer intervals, and have had to mark the 


gradual glazing of an eye, the lack of whose loving 
look will well-nigh make the whole world dark 


and cold, About the close of our Decembers 
even, though the roll of many years may tend to; 
weaken the impression, there gathers a subdued and 
tender shade. 
great things as they were wont to do, and the de- 
parting hours seem only to tell us how much of our 
life already lies behind. We do not at this moment 
remember to what author we are indebted for the 
comparison of our lives to a week, each ten years 
being represented by a day, so that the Satur- 
day night would land us at the limit of the three- 
score years and ten—“ the days of our years, as the 
Psalmist calls it. Perhaps that very expression 
of Moses’ originally suggested the comparison. 


New years do not promise such 


Bat much beautiful truth lies in the thought. Our 

first decade is somewhat like our Sunday, with the 
exception that we have no toil to look back upon, but 

in the fall enjoyment of rest as a preparative for 
coming labour, and an ingathering of strength for 

fature ends, the simile will hold good. Our Mondays 
and Tuesdays, with their work apportioned for each 

day which must be done, although there is behind it 

all a lurking comfortable sense of many many hours 

still before us, so that even if there should be some 
gathering arrears, a little push at the last will suffice 
to make our week and our work close pleasantly to- 

gether. Have we not in our twenties and thirties 
something akin to that experience in our lives? We 
talk grandly enough, perhaps, of leaving “ foot- 
prints on the sands of time, being just at the age 
when it is more pleasant to fill note-books with 
scraps of poetry than to fill hours with living deeds, 
and there it secretly ends. The brevity of life is a 
fit theme for the parson’s pulpit, or the twopenny 
tract; but for ourselves, any insurance company 
would take us at a low premium as a very healthy 
life, and there will be plenty of time for us to leave 
our work upon the world, a good, broad, unmistake- 
able one, too, before we go hence! And just as in 
the week, when Wednesday breaks, it flashes on us 
that there is much to be got through, and we give 
utterance to the common remark of many unmetho- 
dical people, that the days run by so fast that they 
cannot do half of the many things they intended, so 
we wake up as the middle age forties dawn on us, 


and rub our eyes and wonder! A birthday now is 


simply a reminder, stern, emphatic, and not to 
i what lies behind; congratulations 
of place, and a far-off echo 


frain songs, whose singers are already 
passed beyond our gaze, is dimly and unweloomely 
heard. Our Thursdays, Fridays, and Saturdays 
what shall we say about them? Can we help com- 
paring the bustle of some disorderly householders on 
Saturday night with the end of some people's lives ? 
Oar readers ‘may chance to have been an unwilling 
guest in some such ménage—where everything neces- 
sary for Sunday’s comfort appeared to have been for- 
gotten—when,in the endeavour to repair the manifold 
overlookings, temper and strength gave way to- 
gether, and the candle went out amid an all-perva- 
ding sense of oppression and irritation and misma- 
nagement, which the sleep must be sound indeed 
that had power wholly to dispel. But such an end- 
ing to life! We may have witnessed such! When 
there seemed to gather round the dying pillow, the 
shadowy forms of the “to-morrows” and the “ more 
convenient seasons,” the lazy lingering expectation 
of whose better things had left the actual life one 
consistent blank. Could any ministering spirit have 
power to extract the bitterness from such a reverie 
of „life's fitful fever” ? or could any hand sweep a 
tuneful even-song from the strings of a harp timed 
to such wailings as these? May God keep us from 
such a sinking to our last long sleep on the Satar- 
day night of our life!—that will be our best and 
kindest wish for our readers as this old year dies 
away in the darkness. 

We may not forget that for this year it does so 
happen that our farewell to our readers will mingle 
like a sad monotone with the sweet and ever wel- 
come music of Christmas chimes. We delight to 
think of the feuds which the kindly feeling and warm 
hospitality of that annual festival consign to a grave 
—* full five fathom deep” at least let us hope, 
never, never to know of a resurrection. It gladdens 
us to believe that even workhouses and lunatic 
asylums are redolent with the strange sweetness of 
extra tobacco and good plum-pudding ; while it adds 
zest to our own table fare if we can reckon up some 
poor yet worthy ones of the Bob Crotchit class, to 
whose unusual festivities we have had the pleasure 
of contributing. The joy of Christmas has frequently 
reminded us of the old simile of the taper flickering 
in its socket. The dying hours of the year follow so 
hard upon its merriment, and we need the angel’s 
song with its peaceful promise of the future to cheer 
us as the winter winds wail out their requiem over 
the dying year. 


& Still through the cloven skies they come, 
With wings unfurled ; 
And their heavenly music floats 
O’er all the we world! 
Above ite sad and lowly plains 
They bend on heavenly wing ; 
And ever o'er ite Babel sounds 
The blessed angels sing. 


At the close of a harassing day we can well 
understand the refreshment, not to a worn-out body 
merely, but to an unstrung soul and spirit, which is 
conveyed by such a quiet time as that expressed in 
the words, “ Isaac went out to meditate in the field 
at eventide.” We are glad of all anniversaries, 
tear-bedewed as many of them come to be after the 
lapse of, perchance, only a few, because of the 
thoughts they fling in upon our minds. We rejoice 
in the message of peace and good-will which every 
Christmas time recalls, and which always seems, to 
our fancy, to be smiling at us, bright and green, in 
every leaf of holly and bough of laurel wherewith 
we ornament our homes. And when the old year is 
dying, dying, dying, we are thankful for the uni- 
versal holiday-keeping, which at least secures to all 
who are so minded as to take it, intervals of leisure 
which will not be unprofitably spent in a glance of 
retrospect. Where did the year find us at its birth? 
where is it leaving us at its death? We have often 
felt, whenever the fact of death occurs, that those 
who are left behind are those who should be pitied 
and called poor; as a sense of the first time per- 
ceived to be the very reverse of the things that are 
pure and just and true and lovely, is apt to press 
crushingly upon the survivor. Is it not so now? and 
is it not one of the many kind and good providences 
of God that we are thus ever and anon brought up 
and made to weigh ourselves and our doings in a 
juster balance, and with a more strict and wise dis- 
crimination than is usually our habit ? 

„To him that knoweth to do good, and doeth it 
not, to him it is sin, which sentence, we take it, 
settles sharply and decisively the worth and the 
worthlessness of the so-called good intentions which 
some people are in the habit of parading as apologies 
for the absence of good deeds. But it is far easier to 
make moral reflections than it is to set to work in 
good earnest to bring about moral reformations, in 
ourselves especially. We are in danger of senti- 
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mentally adverting to the closing year, of grouping On Saturday M. Picard declared that the bill was | The Kin consulted oth oy i = 
together in one -rounded, generic sentence our | intended to serve a clandestine policy, which would | If the — — * 0 —— Legis. 
regrets that the was what it was, and our hope only be revealed at the moment of its being carried | lature really represent the views of the Emperor, he 


that the future will witness better things, though in 
what particular or by what power it is to be made 
different remains a problem still unsolved. Mercies 
are acknowledged, as the child said, “all in a heap,” 
until we form no very distinct idea for what we 
ought to be thankful; while, in consequence, our 
thanksgivings for blessings manifold have hardly life 
or vigour sufficient to bear them up to the gate of 
Heaven. But as our words meet your eyes, kind 
readers, for the last time during 1867, we shall each 
do well to remember that “it is toward evening.“ 
We have worshipped over and over again in Eng- 
land’s ancient, glorious abbey, and as the twilight 
deepened round us, we have deemed that it was 
something better than chance which appointed as 
part of the choral vesper service the outburst, “ My 
soul doth magnify the Lord, and my spirit hath 
rejoiced in God my Saviour,” and still more ap- 
propriately, at a further stage, do the words rise 
up, “ Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in 
peace, about which Bacon wrote, “ Above all, be- 
lieve it, the sweetest canticle is Nunc dimittis, when 
a man hath obtained worthy ends and expectations.“ 
Yes, beyond doubt, that is the best and sweetest 
evensong, whether for a day, for a year, or for a 
lifetime, involving, as it must do if it rise truly from 
the heart, a review of labour hallowed by the strength 
through which alone it was wrought out—weakness 
turned into power—temptations changed into 
triumphs—sorrows made the handmaids of the 
purest joys, and even the darkness becoming light 
about us. If such be our retrospect, we can indeed 
bid the old year a calm farewell. 


Foreign and Coioninl. 
FRANCE. 


The French islative Chamber has been busy 
for several days discussing the Army Reorganisa- 
tion Bill. . Jules Simon opened the debate in 


an able speech against the scheme. He said that 
notwithstanding the concessions which had been 
made it was intended to have a standing army of 
800,000 men, and the 400,000 or 450,000 mobile 
national guards would bring . the figure to that 
enormous one of 1,200,000, the idea of which 80 
startled the public a year The recruit was 
cut off from civil life for nine and a-half years. 
He had very little confidence in the promise of 
the committee that the reserve would not be liable 
to drill and reviews. The bill did not say so. 
Moreover, he, though not a military man, did not 
shrink from saying that a reserve to be reliable 
ought to be drilled and reviewed occasionally. 
They were asked to console themselves by the re- 
flection that the reserve could only be called out 
for active service by a decree of the Emperor in 
“time of war.“ But who should say what was 
meant by time of war? There had been the 
Crimean war, the Italian war, the Mexican war, 
the Cochin China war, and within the last few 
weeks the little war under the walls of Rome. 
Was the presence of a single division at Civita 
Vecchia such a state of war as would empower 
the Emperor to call out the reserve? Who could 
say ? ere was nothing in the bill to show that 
the power was only to be exercised in case of war 
with a great state possessing a numerous army. 
This was a very serious question for masters and 
workmen. As matters stood they would never 
know what was a state of war, and what was not. 
He showed that the bill would agravate the immo- 
rality of the population. The condition of illegiti- 
mate children was so terrible that the mortality 
among them was devastating. In the department of the 
Loire Inférieure the mortality among natural chil- 
dren was ninety per cent., in the Eure-et-Loire it 
was — ** per cent. These hecatombs would 
de greatly increased even by the additional six 
months’ prohibition of marriage, which was a hotly 
debated question between the Government and the 
committee. In England the population doubled in 
years. The report of the committee stated that 

it took 150 years to double the population in 
France. His own calculation was 122 years; but 
even so the difference was enormous. By taking too 
many men they would seriously diminish the class 
from which men could be drawn, and weaken the 
country to an extent far ter than could be done 
by the loss of any battle. It is said that the Govern 
ment majority li with more attention to the 
opposition speakers than to those who support the 
measure. No member of Government has yet spoken, 
but Count de la Tour, M. de Beauvergér, and M. 
Liégard, who answered M. Jules Simon, and M. 
Latour Du Moulon, were terribly interrupted by 
private conversation. Even they made several re- 
serves in their approbation of the bill. M. Maurice 
Richard and M. Magnin, the member for Dijon— 
both rising members of the opposition— ade very 
striking observations upon the fearful power of the 
Emperor to call out an immense force, and to make 
war without consulting the country till the mischief 
is irreparable. The latter said that the proposed 
lan was detrimental to the development of the people, 

t would alarm Europe, andit would retard commerce. 
A general armament could alone guarantee the 


security of the territory. 


into execution, while the country wished for a policy 
it could clearly understand. M. Rouher, in reply to 
a demand for explanations made by M. Jules Favre, 
protested in the most absolute manner against all 
interpretations tending to show that the bill con- 
stituted any preparations for a more or less distant 
war, and asserted that the — only provided 
for the maintenance of the interests — | indepen- 
dence of the country. This explanation was con- 
sidered as satisfactory by the house, and, notwith- 
standing the opposition of M. Favre, the general 
debate was declared to be closed. 

A paragraph in the French papers asserts that two 
Prussian ships lately arrived at Genoa with 45,000 
needle-guns, manufactured in Prussia for the Italian 
Government. 

The France says that direct negotiations are being 
carried on between the French and Italian Govern- 
ments with a view to an arrangement destined to 
replace the Convention of the 15th September. The 
other Powers will be kept informed of the progress 
of the negotiations, that they may subsequently give 
in their adhesion. 

It is stated by the Paris papers that a more inti- 
mate understanding has been established between 
Russia and Italy. 


ITALY. 

In the debate in the Italian Chamber of Deputies, 
General Menabrea made a speech of the 17th, and 
continued it on the 18th. In the course of it he said 
that the ber Convention still existed in form, 
though it could not be said to exist so long as the 
Pontifical territory was occupied by France. One 
contracting Power has not maintained its engage- 
ments. We are also in the same case, since we have 
suspended payment of our quota of the Pontifical 
debt. As to what we shall do with the Convention, 
we shall act as may be in our interest, but first of all 
the object of the Government is to obtain that the 
French troops leave the Roman territory. 
we can consider further.“ The Minister eulogised the 
moderation and dignity with which Parliament had 
received the recent d tions of M. Rouher. 

“The friendship of France and Italy,” he said, is 
not diminished thereby, because Italy does not forget the 
past great services of France. Respecting our attitude 
relative to the Conference after those declarations, 
— negotiations compel me to maintain reserve ; but 

may say that France has not yet relinquished the hope 
of realising her proposal.” 
Relative to the question of Rome, General Mena- 
brea alluded to the declaration of Signor Crispi that 
Rome was not necessary to Italy, 

** We are of a similar opinion,” said the Minister, 

“but we none the less believe it necessary tenaciously 
to affirm our right to Rome. Rome as a question of 
expediency is the crowning of the national edifice, and 
only to be obtained by moral means. The Papacy is a 
power not only in I but in Europe, and cannot be 
opposed by violence. Italy must give absolute guaran- 
tees to Europe for the respect of religious principle, and 
with a Government, strong in the prestige and 
vigour of liberty, Rome will come to us.” 
General Menabrea deprecated the exclusive part in 
the Italian national movement claimed by some 
speakers of the Left for the volunteers and the party 
of action. This party must not forget that the first 
efficient steps for the realisation of Italian unity were 
taken by the King, sword in hand. The party of 
action cannot succeed unless it should be strength- 
ened by the countenance of the throne. Garibaldi’s 
recent failure, despite his great popularity, was a proof 
of this. 

„The country,” continued the Minister, now stands 
in need of order and tranquillity at home and con- 
fidence abroad. The programme of the Government 
does not deviate from the national irations and the 
right of Italy. There are but two —one for order 
and respect of the law, the other for violence and agita- 
tion. The country must choose between them defini- 
tively. We desire no repressive measures, but shall 
exercise the law against license and abuse. We now ask 
for a clear, frank, and explicit vote of the Chamber 
affirming the necessity of order at home, the mainte- 
nance of our dynasty abroad, and a complete explicit 
approval of our condact.” , 

Signor Ratazzi accused the Ministry of only havin 
published such documents upon late events as p 
the policy of the Ratazzi Cabinet in an unfavourable 
light. He requested General Menabrea to lay on the 
table all documents which concerned the events of the 
last few months of the Ratazzi administration. He 
was equally grieved and astonished at the justification 
by the Minister and his friends of the French inter- 
vention without a word of protest. The late Govern- 
ment had strugled to the last against the Garibaldian 
movement, and employed all possible means to pre- 
vent it. It believed the movement inopportune, 
and not calculated to attain its object, besides pre- 
judicing the sale of the ecclesiastical property. Rela- 
tive to the means of going to Rome, he would meet 
Signor Men general question by an equally 
general reply. 

„ wished,” said the speaker, to go to Rome by 
means permitted by our right, without compromising 
order at home or our foreign relations. I believe that 
moral means are useful as preparatory to a great act, 
but it is vain to hope to obtain a final result from them. 
We must be prompt to take an opportune moment. 
Order and financial prosperity are not sufficient to bring 
us to Rome. I do not feel bound to specify what 
moments or circumstances I should consider propitious. 
The reason of his resignation, he said, was his in- 
ability to pursue the line of policy which he con- 
sidered necessary to maintain the national dignity. 
He would not alone assume the responsibility of ad- | 
vising the King to send the Italian army to Rome. 


(Signor Ratazzi) considered that the national dignity 

equired the recall of the Italian ambassador ; but he 
did not believe such to be the Em 8 views, and 
he had faith in the ultimate triumph of Liberal ideas 
in the French policy towards Italy. : 

General Menabrea was surprised at the attacks 
Ratazzi, whose administration he had endeavoured 
to protect. He withheld certain documents out of 
consideration for Ratazzi, but was now: compe ‘to 
lay them before the Chamber. He quoted the report 


of the committee of inquiry d the measures 
taken to prevent Garibaldi’s escape Caprera in 
October last illusory and useless. Signor Mari de- 


monstrated the responsibility of Ratazzi in failing to 
arrest Garibaldi after his escape, and not closing the 
committees. Signor Gualterio, the Minister of the 
Interior, repelled the accusations of having been 
actuated by a repressive and arbitrary policy. A 
long and excited debate ensued upon the propriety of 
— . the documents submitted General 

enabrea, at the close of which the Chamber passed 
to the order of the day. ‘Lhe documents will there- 
fore be published. 

On Saturday Signor Bonfandini an order 
of the day affirming Rome to be the capital of Italy 
deprecating the attainment of that objoct by ill 
means, and approving the conduct of the Ministry. 
General Menabrea accepted this order. The result 
of the vote was 199 in favour of the motion and 201 


= b it, defeating the Ministry by d majeriiy of 


0. 
The Chamber has voted tho provisional exercise of 
the Budget till January 31st, and has the 


adler oF ae by Signor Valerio, for the 
suspension of the payment of the Italian portion of 
the Pontifical debt. General Menabrea that 


he accepted the order of the day, but without further 
prejudice to the question which now forms the sub- 
ject of diplomatic negotiations. The Government 
reserved to itself full li of action. 

The Italian Chamber of uties, at one of its last 
sittings, voted 6,620,000fr. for the conversion into 
needle-guns of the present muskets. 


ROME. 

The text of the allocution pronounced by the P 
at the consistory on the 20th is published. His 
Holiness speaks of Divine assistance as temperi 
his sorrows, and then refers to the debates the 
French Chambers, to the fidelity of the Roman people, 
and of — 4 — to the assistance rendered by 
the army and Emperor of noble and generous France. 
He — by pronouncing his benediction. 


AUSTRIA. 

Count Stackelburg, the Prussian Minister, has left 
Vienna on a month's leave of absence. It is denied 
that Russian troops are being concentrated on the 
1 frontier. * 

he formation of the new Ministry is slow] 
ceeding. In conformity with the new — 
the President of the Lower House of the Reicharath 
has been re-elected. The bills for the provisional 
levy of taxes till January 4, have passed both Houses, 
which have also elected members for the delegation. 

General Cialdini will shortly arrive at Vienna as 
ambassador for Italy. 

The Upper House of the Hungarian Diet has been 


recently in considering the bill fixing the 
quota for the year to be contributed by H 
towards the expenditure of the Empire. e Lower 


— gs unanimously passed the Jews’ Emancipa- 
tion Bill. : 

The result of the elections to the Croatian Diet 
shows a majority of two-thirds in favour of union 
with Hungary. 


AMERICA. 

The United States Congress has adjourned until 
the 6th of January, without taking any further 
action on the cotton-tax. 

In the Senate on the 10th, Mr. Chandler made a 
long speech in favour of the resolutions ous 
belligerent rights during the war with England, 
strongly denounced the course pursued by the British 
Government during the late rebellion. He declared 
his belief that if the resolutions were ten to 
fifteen Abyssinian privateers would be afloat within 
a huedved days. Mr. Reverdy Johnson strongly 
opposed the resolution, as calculated to provoke a 
needless quarrel with Great Britain. A resolution 
was introduced, but laid over, proposing that in the 
new treaty with Canada the fisheries should be free 
to British and American subjects alike; also that 
Canada should cede British Columbia to the United 
States, who would pay 6,000,000 dollars for the 
Hudson's Bay territory. Mr. Sumner proposed a 


resolution, which the Senate adopted, requesting the 
President to furnish Congress with copies of all 
documents and correspondence relative to the 


Alabama claims. 

Both Houses have passed bills enabling negroes 
to hold office and sit on juries in the district of 
Columbia. 

(jeneral Grant has issued an order giving the 
military district commanders a suspensory order over 
the Freedmen's Bureaux. ' 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 

Advices from Caprera state that the health of 
General Garibaldi has much improved. 

The King of Porto Nova (Western Africa), has 
expelled the Wesleyan missionaries. 

The two Princesses d'Albe, nieces of the Empress, 
with many young ladies belonging to the most dis- 
tinguished families in Paris, are following regularly | 
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— 
the classes of secondary instruction for girls at the 
Sorbonne. 


The Panama Star states that the hurticane in the 
ee eae canes Qoe of 700 lives and 


1 


E 
f 


every one present knew the object of the meeting; 
O'Keefe and English were at the door to“ give the 


tip in case any police-officer had presented hi 
for admission. Phen they had raffle-cards which 
were sold for the benefit of the wives and families of 
the Manchester pri Had since seen the 
various prisoners at a public-house. In reference to 
the outrage at Clerkenwell, the witness said, 
“Timothy Desmond whispered to me that the trick 
should be between half-past three and four, as Annie 
Justice, by going in with Casey’s dinner, had found 
out the right time for the prisoners to exercise in the 
3 He said, It must be done.“ I Said What ?’ 
e said, To blow up the House of Detention. 
When I am gone, Jemmy, I don’t expect you will see 


me any more, or if you do it will be as a corpse. Or 


off and am arrested, the next thing for me 
llows or Millbank. Keefe will do the 
trick with Desmond, for mang ap dang Spo 
Devany. Jem! good bye! pray for me when I am 
blasted into eternity!’ He then squeezed my hand very 
hard and kissed me. He also told me not to give any 
money to his wife, but to give it to English, or if 
ish did not come for it, I might pay it to his 
daughter, but to no one else. My wife was on the 
board with me, but she did not hear what he said to 
me, because it was all in a whisper. On Friday 
night English came to me and said, For God's sake, 
Jemmy, give me as much a can, for I want all 
the money I can get to send some off to them.’ I 
said, ‘To whom? He said, What, have you not 
‘No.’ He said, The House of 

well congo! Sub- 

William Desmond said served his 
t for taken, he had no business to 

well) at 18 On ae occasion 

English was placard of a news- 
paper, witness heard him say aloud :—“ Diabolical! 
we will burn all London yet, and that will be more 


if I 


perrett 
digni diabolical.” On Sunday the four men and himself 
bishop of were outside of Cavanagh’s, when Wm. Desmond 
around his said he was going to take a message to the Boss (the 
ma head centre) in r-street, Westminster, but the 
mil Men De idea was given up, as they would be 
are, I do not English (who was drunk) then said he should go over 
the mayor the next ae 7 six, and he then said, The 
cannot shake next thing we better do is to settle Derby, 
Vignat.’ ‘ Monsigneur,’ Stanley, and * there would not be so much 
Vignat is too much thought by the public of doing the trick for them as 
for the one to over the last affair. We then left English standing 
and he turned his in the street, and we went home. I Desmond at 


el 


11 
REEL 
Pal 


= 
85 
4 
e 


E 


publio-house, 


near ver-sq 
resistance, and were conveyed to the police-station, 
-mews. Two others were also arrested 


by the Solicitor to the , who conducted the 
prosecution on behalf of the Crown, said that he 
should only offer sufficient evidence to justify a re- 
mand. Sergeant Cole described the arrest of the 
prisoners. A man of the name of James Vaughan, 
a tailor, of Oarnaby-street, Golden-square, was then 
— He said that he had known Timothy 

ond (arrested near the House of Detention) five 
— William Desmond eighteen years; English 

years; and O'Keefe about two years. He had 
been sworn a:Fenian‘in 1865 by Timothy Desmond. 
He had met all the prisoners on different occasions 
at the public-house referred to, and narrated how, 
under 2 of helping to build a church in Ire- 
land, they had a meeting at the Temperance Hall, 
next to the Lion and French Horn,” at which 
one Father O'Connor and about 150 persons 
were present. At the close of an address 
from Father O'Connor, he said, “You think 
Ireland is almost dead; but believe me she has got a 
kick left, and that kick will go through the belly of 
John Bull.” This was received with much clapping 
and ing. A collection was made. not 
seen Father O’Connor before or since. He believed 


his own door. It was about half-past eleven o’clock 
when we 80 It was on last Sunday night. 
I had been at Ca "sat about ten o'clock t 


night. Mullany ask lish to have some grog 
with him, — * him br the name Nick.“ He 
afterwards handed the He to Desmond, saying, 
‘Here, Hardy, drink. Saw Sergeant Cole n 
Monday, and made a statement. Knew of the re- 
ward offered by the Government. The prisoners 
were remanded. 
COMMITTAL OF THE PRISONERS. 

The prisoners were again brought up at Bow-street 
on Monday. Mr. Giffard, on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, said that at the close he should again apply 
for a remand, and must be allowed to reserve his 
reasons. Sir T. Henry assented. The evidence of 
Vaughan having been read over, Mr. Louis Lewis 

ed to cross-examine him. The witness said, 
that yee the time of the reward, and after, he de- 
voted his energies to Fenianism, and was cognisant 
of all that was to be attempted on the prison. Did 
not believe that it would have concluded in so much 
bloodshed, or would not have assisted in the con- 
— Had been in the army. Refused to give 

e name of the regiment, on the ground that it 
would convict him as a deserter. He heard 
nothing about a barrel of gunpowder, and 
thought it was only the wall that was going 
to be blown up to assist the prisoners to 
escape. Heard that the House of Detention was 
to have been blown up, but did not know how. Did 
not then give information to the police. Till then 
thought no life would have been lost, and merely 
the wall bounding the of exercise would have 
been blown down, and Burke and Casey would have 
escaped. Did not know the House of Detention. 
Expect a portion of the reward if any of these men 
are convicted. Desmond asked the witness a great 
number of questions withsuch rapidity and vehemence 
that thewitnesscould not find time to answer them. He 
called the witness a wretch, and said he could bring 
witnesses to prove his innocence. The witness was also 
cross-examined by English, and said he thought the 
prisoner was one of the chief Fenians. He was also 
questioned by O’Keefe as to how he had seen him 
with the other prisoners. O’Keefe’s questions being 
at length exhausted, he said, “I can’t think of any- 
thing else. He has made such a terrific long state- 
ment, you see.“ The further evidence given on this 
occasion was then read over, and the prisoners were 
remanded. O'Keefe here remarked that he had no 
opportunity of getting witnesses together for his de- 
fence. He was confined at Millbank, and had no 
access to his friends. Mr. Giffard said he proposed 
to charge William Desmond and English, conjointly 
with the other three previously in custody, with the 
wilful murder of the persons killed at the explosion 
in Clerkenwell. O’Keefe and Mullany were not in- 
cluded in this charge. The two last-mentioned pri- 
soners were then removed, and the other three were 
brought in. English, the two Desmonds, Allen, 
and Anne Justice were then placed at the bar, and 
charged with wilful murder. The former evidence 
was read over, and Mr. M’Clean repeated the evidence 
which he had previously given at the inquest. There 
was some cross-examination, not of a very material 
character, and the prisoners were remanded. Mr. 


Charles Palmer, of Argyle-street, appeared as solici- 


tor for Timothy Desmond, and cross-examined 
several of the witnesses at some length, but abstained 
from disclosing the substance of his defence, ob- 
serving that he had not had a sufficient opportunity 
of consulting with his client. 

Burke and Casey underwent another examination at 
Bow-street, on Saturday, before Sir Thomas Henry. 
Further evidence as to the purchase of arms by 
Burke for the Fenian rising was given, and of overt 
acts in Ireland. At the close they were remanded 
again. The police-van, on returning to the gaol 
with the prisoners, was guarded by a strong body of 
horse police armed with cutlasses and pistols, and 
oe through the streets at a very rapid pace. It 

stated that Mr. J. B. Torrand Mr. W. P. M’Donald 
have been engaged as counsel for Colonel“ Burke 
and for Casey. It is also intended to retain Mr. 
Coleridge, Q.C., M.P., for these prisoners, or either 
of them who may be committed for trial. Since Dr. 
Kenealey withdrew from the defence he has received 
many threatening letters. 

It was reported last week that Allen, one of 
the prisoners now in custody, had made a very 
important statement to the police. A state- 
ment he has made, but, it is said, cannot be re- 
lied upon, he having attempted by it to implicate 
— who never had the remotest connection with 

enianism. 


THE SUPFERERS AT CLERKENWELL. 
Another victim has been added to the list of those 
who have lost their lives by the explosion on Friday 
week. Yesterday afternoon information was forwarded 
to Mr. William Payne, the City coroner, of the death 
of Mrs. Martha Evans, aged sixty-seven years, who 
expired last night in the Stanley Ward of St. Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital, from the effects of the severe 
injuries she received. There was a deep cut 
at the back of the meck, and her head and face 
were terribly gashed. She was the wife of Mr, 
Humphrey Evans, a retired tradesman, living at 3a, 
Corporation-lane, a house that was blown down in 
consequence of the explosion, and he has also been 
injured to such a serious extent that his lifewis de- 
spaired of. On Thursday night a letter from the 
secretary of the Clerkenwell Explosion Relief Fund 
was received at the Royal Free Hospital, communi- 
cating, for the information of the “ sufferers in the 
hospitals, that their homes will be restored to them, 
and that everything the committee can do to mitigate 


the suffering and losses caused by the explosion will 
be re pt is intelligence, Dr. en says, hag 
tended greatly to comfort the poor patients.“ The 
fund has — between 3,000“. and 4,000]. 


On Wednesday Dr. Jenner, Physician in Ordinary 
to her Majesty, forwarded to the Royal Free 
Hospital, Gray’s-inn-road, by special command of 
the Queen, who is patroness of that hospital, a | 
quantity of hot-house grapes and other fruits for the 
use of the poor sufferers from tho late explosion, and 
also expressed her desire to know how the sufferers 
were progressing. She has also supplied the children 
with toys. On Friday evening Prince Arthur visited 
the * and was conducted by the treasurer (Mr. 
Foster ite) to the bedsides of the patients, to cach 
of whom his Royal Highness offered words of sym- 
pathy, and told them the Queen deeply commiserated 
their sufferings. 

THE INQUEST. 

The adjourned inquest on the victims of the explo- 
sion in Clerkenwell was resumed on Friday morning. 
Some striking evidence was given by the chief 
warder of the House of Detention. He said that 
about three-quarters of an hour before the explosion 
Allen was on the top of a neighbouring house; and 
that shortly before the ocourrence attention was 
attracted to the presence at a window in Corporation- 
lane of a woman and several men. More important, 
as bearing upon the question raised by Lord Rane- 
lagh on Thursday, was his statement that the autho- 
rities of the prison had received an intimatien not 
only that there was to be an attack on the prison, but 
that an attempt would be made to effect a breach in 
the wall. e visiting justices were not called 
together, and, indeed, none of those gentlemen 
thought proper to attend the inquiry. Inspector 
Thompson let out that there had been something very 
like a squabble between the governor of the gaol and 
Sir Richard Mayne, the result being that while they 
were squabbling the prison was blown up. Sir 
Richard sent word to the governor that the prison 
wall was to be blown up, and gave advice as to what 
should be done with the prisoners. The governor 
replied that if Sir Richard would mind his own busi- 
ness, which was to watch over and protect the out- 
side of the building, he would take care of the inside. 
The governor’s good advice was not attended to, and 
the prison wall was blown down. The jury, after 
a short consultation, returned a verdict of wilful 
murder against the prisoners Allen, Desmond, and 
Justice, and the coroner's warrant for their committal 
on that charge was at once made out, and the wit- 
nesses bound over to appear and give evidence on 
the trial. 

The Middlesex magistrates had a meeting on 
Thursday in reference to the attack on the House of 
Detention. A report was presented from the visiting 
justices, describing what had taken place, and prais- 
ing the governor of the gaol for the measures he 
took to prevent the escape of prisoners. Subse- 
quently there was a long and warm discussion. Lord 
Ranelagh insisted that if Sir Richard Mayne had 
done his duty as efficiently as the governor of the 
gaol had done his, the explosion would never have 
taken place. His lordship moved a resolution vir- 
tually censuring Sir Richard Mayne. Several of the 
magistrates op the motion on the ground that 
the conduct of the Commissioner of Police was not 
before them officially, and eventually a resolution 
expressing horror at the outrage was agreed to. 
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PRECAUTIONS AND PREPARATIONS IN LONDON. 

It had been announced that two meetings would 
be held on Sunday, on Clerkenwell-geeen, to do- 
nounce the late explosion, and vindicate the Irish 
population of London. Mr. Finlen was to have 
presided over one, and a Mr. Campbell over the 
other. The fact that the meetings were announced 
was brought under the notice of the authorities, and 
instructions were given that the police should not 
allow them to be held. Accordingly, when Mr. 
Finlen appeared he was informed of the order which 
had been ven, and he made no attempt to hold a 
meeting. e second affair was similarly prevented. 
Subsequently, it seems, Mr. Inspector Potter was 
sent to the Nag’s Head Inn, Leather-lane, where the 
Holborn branch of the Reform o has held its 
meetings, and he informed the landlord that if further 
meetings were allowed in the house the fact would 
be brought under the notice of the licensing magis- 
trates, who would refuse a licence to the house. 

The Pali Mall Gazette states that the Metropolitan 
police-force will be immediately augmented by the 
addition of a thousand men to its numbers. It is cal- 
culated that this will afford to each man one day’s 
rest out of the seven. We also believe it is in con- 
templation at once to enrol a militia of special con- 


stables, who can be called upon to act in cases of 


emergency, even in cases of great fires. There has 
been a curious diminution in the number of fires in 
London since the Clerkenwell explosion. 

On Monday the Post Office was guarded, inside and 
out, by a company of employés of the department. 
This precaution, which was taken on information 


received by the authorities, will be continued for the 


possession of full information as to the Fe- 
isation in England, and that further 
arrests will be made in a few days. The law officers 
of the Crown are stated to have advised the Govern- 
ment that the existing law is sufficient to meet the 
case; but the Imperial Review, a Conservative journal, 
says that in the event of any further occurrence cal- 
culated toalarm the public, Parliament will be im- 
mediately summoned for the purpose of suspending 
the Habeas Corpus Act in England. 
THREATENED OUTRAGES IN THE COUNTRY. 

The document found at Wolverhampton is said to 
be authentic, and information is said to have been 
furnished confirmatory of a planned simultaneous 
Fenian attack on the militia armouries throughout 
England. 

At Warrington, on Monday morning, four of the 
gasworks workmen were apprehended. They had 
pulled the plug out of the purifier near burning 
coke. Fortunately, the discovery was made before 
an explosion could take place. One of the prisoners 
is a well-known 4— ae ne 

According to a telegram from Glasgow, 400 yards 
of blasting-rope have been found ‘on Sunday night, 
in the ash-pit near the Cowcaddens gasometer—one 
of the largest in the city. Blasting-rope is pow- 
der hid or surrounded with ta-percho, and is an 
explosive agent much used by miners for blasting 


urposes. 
. At Liverpool, during the past week, the arrivals of 
euspicious characters in the town have been above 
the average, but they are all kept under constant and 
careful surveillance. 

An alarming report of an intention to raise fires 
prevailed in Bristol on Saturday. Precautionary 
measures were taken. 

A telegram from Cork states that a Mr. John 
Hannon, residing near Rathcormac, who gave evi- 
dence on the trial of a Fenian head-centre, was fired 
at from a plantation when riding home in the even- 
ing. Though his hat was riddled with slugs, he 
received but a slight wound in the head. 

Three vessels have left Portsmouth for the neigh- 
bourhood of the Lizards. A suspicious vessel, believed 
to be without national flag or papers, is reported to 
have been seen off the land westward. 

At Plymouth precautionary measures have been 
taken against sunken torpedoes. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

On Wednesday, in Dublin, Martin, Waters, and 
Lalor, the leaders of the Dublin funeral procession, 
were committed for trial at the next Commission, in 
February. They were admitted to bail in their own 

isances of £500 each. The prosecution is gene- 
rally condemned as uncalled-for and ill-timed. 

The Irish provincial “ Fenian sympathy ”’ papers, 
without an exception, ground articles more or less 
long and bitter, upon the supposed gift by the Prince 
of Wales, during the last few days, of 100/. towards 
a fund being raised for the Garibaldians “ who blew 
up the Zouave barracks in Rome.” 

Requiem masses for the souls of Allen and the 
other two Manchester Fenians continue to be cele- 
brated in various ishes in the West of Ireland. 
The most — 2 these has been performed in 
the cathedral of Tuam, the archiepiscopal seat of 
Dr. M‘Hale, the audience being mostly persons ac- 
quainted with the Celtic tongue only. Four clergy- 
men were the celebrants, two being the President and 
one of the Professors of St. Jarlath College. Arch- 
bishop M‘Hale “ assisted in pontificals, and occupied 
the throne,” and the President of St. Jarlath’s ad- 
dressed the congregation in Irish. ; 

The inhabitants of the metropolis have re- 
sponded eagerly to the call of the Government, 
and have in great numbers flocked to the different 
police-offices to be enrolled as special constables. 
Amongst those who present themselves are a great 
mary working men. More than 10,000 special 
constables have been enrolled. A geh 

The Weekly Register believes it is in con- 

to have collections made in all the 


templati 
Catholic churches and chapels in the diocese of 


| 


| 


| atrocity which, 


The Scinde 


Westminster and of Southwark for the relief of the 
sufferers by the infamous ou at Clerkenwell. 
The Sunday on which this collection will be made is 
not yet fixed. 

r. W. Digby Seymour, who was counsel for the 
accused at the Manchester trials, writes to the 
Times :—“T think the time has arrived when it 
becomes the solemn and paramount duty of loyal 
Irishmen of all persuasions, in London and the 
Provinces, merging their individual differences, to 
declare by public meeting or formal address their 
unskaken devotion to the Throne and Constitution, 
and their unmiti abhorrence of the Satanic 
rpetrated under the insulted name 
of I patriotism, has just sent a thrill of horror 
from one part of the kingdom to the other.“ 


THE ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION, 


A Government despatch from Colonel Merewether, 
dated Senafe, December 7th, says :—‘* Advanoed 
brigade all encamped now on a fine plain here. This 
body hss come up from the coast without a hitch, 
proving that the British troops can enter Abyssinia 
with ease. Several more chiefs have come in to 
their respects. All well.” Another despatch of the 
same date says that the march into Abyssinia will be 
easy, and that King Theodore having destroyed 
Debra Tabor by fire, was encamped in the neigh- 
bourhood, and intended marching to Magdala. The 
insurgents would resist his advance. The natives 
kill his stragglers. Menelek, from Shoa, was 
reported to have reached the neighbourhood of Mag- 
dala in force, and hoped to gain possession of it first. 
had arrived at Ann Bay. 
The men were in good health. The latest dates from 
4 <% ives are to October 28th. They were then 

well. 

A despatch from Aden, dated December 6th, says : 
—‘ General Stavely, with his staff, passed through 
on the 4th. Two French men-of-war have proceeded 
to the Abyssinian coast. The latest intelligence 
from Annesley Bay complains greatly of the want of 
water. The disease among the mules and horses 
continued to an alarming extent. The chief of Tigre 
was coming down with 6,000 men to watch the move- 
ments of the British.” 

A despatch from Bombay states that preparations 
for the despatch of the rest of the Abyssinian field 
force were being actively continued. The second 
brigade was ready to sail, but its departure was 
postponed in consequence, it is believed, of advices 
from Colonel Phayre. The Commissariat and 
Quartermaster-General’s department were despatch- 
ing almost daily transports with coals, stores, and 
coolies. Some 2,000 coolies were on their way to 
Zulla from Bengal, and upon their arrival the ooolie 


force will number over 3,000. It has been deter- 


mined to organise a coolie brigade, or army works 
corps. 


Royat Potyrecunic Institrution.—Christmas has 
again come round, and the directors of the above 
institution have produced a programme which may 
fairly be said to be worthy of the festive season. 
Last night a crowded audience assembled to hear a 
new lectare by Professor Pepper, entitled “ Faraday’s 
Discoveries and their Results.” After paying a 
graceful tribute to the 4 of that philosopher, 
and reading a poem which Mr. Leigh, of Fun, had 
written for the occasion, describing the nature and 
results of Faraday’s investigations, Professor Pepper 
proceeded to glance at some of his most valuable 
contributions to scientific truth. He demonstrated 
how highly valuable the scientific inductions of 
Faraday had been as a basis for great practical 
results. This was illustrated by reference to the 
Atlantic cable, and in connection with this part of 
the subject some interesting experiments were made 
with “ Wheatstone’s Bridge,” an electric machine, 
hy means of which, in case a breakage should occar, 
could be ascertained at what part it took place. 
Some beautiful experiments were effeote with Mr. 
Ladd’s dynamo-magnetic-electro machiue, by means 
of which a direct conversion of mechanical force into 
electricity is effected. Other interesting experiments 
followed, and the lecturer oonoluded by alluding to 
some of the “ pretended manifestations from the 
spirit world,” ridiculing the idea that they were 
effected by supernatural agency, and showing 
that, although not professing to hold intercourse with 
spirits, some singular illusions might be produced by 
purely scientific means, Professor Pepper and Mr. 
Thomas Tobin, who are the joint inventors, have 
introduced an entertainment in which the latter, at a 
wave from a supposed magician’s wand which Mr. 
Pepper holds, rises in mid air,” and a table is made 
to follow him. The illusion was very successful, and 
was warmly applauded. Whilst thus endeavour- 
ing to cater to the intellectual enjoyments of their 
audience, the directors have not forgotten lighter 
amusements. Mr. Damer Cape has returned with 
an entirely original version of the old nursery ballad 
of the “ Babes in the Wood.” The story has been 
rewritten, and by throwing in caustic observations 
here and there, the lecturer oontrives to point a 
moral as well as adorn the tale. Some partsof the 
story is musically rendered, and the scenery and 
tebleaus vivants are tastefully conceived. Several 
other new features have been added, amongst which 
is a ventriloquial entertainment. Herr Neuff exhibits 
his “ chained flea,” and some interesting microscopic 
objects can now be seen. Some parts of the house 
have been redecorated, and the preparations warrant 
us in expecting a very successful season. 


— 
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officiating. Prince Arthur has arrived there from 
the Ranger’s-house, Greenwich, to spend the holi- 


days. 
othe, Princ 2 bar oe — oP to town from 
i m during for the pur- 
— visiting the sufferers by the Clerkenwell 
on. 
he Prince and Princess of Wales still remain at 
Sandringham, and will spend Christmas there. The 
improvement in the health of the Princess con- 
tinues. Next week the Prince and Princess will 
visit Holkham Hall, and it is believed that several 
other Royal nages will be among the guests. 

Prince and Princess Christian and Princess Hen- 
riette of Schleswig-Holstein have gone on a visit to 
Lord and Lady Cowley, as Draycott Park. 

Sir Henry Storks has been appointed Comptroller- 
in-Chief at the War Office, with the position of an 
Under-Secretary of State. This appointment may 
perhaps be taken as one step towards a reform of the 
military administration of the country. 

Mr. Gladstone has accepted an invitation to a 
banquet to be given by the Liverpool Chamber of 
Commerce to himself, Lord Stanley, and other influ- 
ential members of Parliament connected with the 
town and county. 

The Senate of Dublin University have elected 
Lord Cairns Chancellor of the University. 


India, have safely arrived at Bombay. 

The to America is to be reduced to 6d. the 
half-ounce if prepaid, and rateably upwards, from 
the Ist of January next. Corresponding reductions ‘ 
will be made on letters passing through the United 
States to British colonies and other places. 


— ——-— 


Tun Cuntsruas Hortars.— Most of the whole- 
sale houses of the City, and a large number of the 
leading retail firms in the principal thoroughfares, 
including the west-end, the City, the south and east 
of London, have already arranged to keep their 
premises closed on the 26th instant—Boxing-day ; 
and the same arrangement, it appears, has gained 
general acceptance throughout the provinces. 


Tun Tramm Exprosion at Newoastiz.—On 
Tuesday afternoon there was a terrible explosion of 
nitro-glycerine near Newcastle. This most explosive 
of all blasting substances has been for some months, 
it seems, kept in a cellars of a publio-house at New- 
castle, without any of the legal precautions. There 
were at first thirty canisters, which were slowly sold 
off, and at last, when the alarm was taken and the 
precautions adopted which led to the explosion, nine 
were left. When the mayor and other authorities 
heard of the existence of this dangerous substance 
in such quantities in the cellar of the White Swan, 
close behind the Branch Bank of England, they or- 
dered it to be removed and destroyed, and this was 
done under the superintendence of the sheriff, Mr, 
Mawson, himself 4 chemist, and the town su . 
Mr. Bryson. Mr. Mawson intended to have it spread 
over the marshy soil of the moor, and it was taken out 
there in a spring van with that view. After empty- 
ing the canisters, however, some of the crystals 
adhered to the bottom, and some of the party went 
to bury the canisters in the moor at a little distance. 
This they seem to have done, and then to have 
beaten the earth down upon the tomb of the canisters 
with their spades. The shock exploded the crystals 
with a tremendous report, killed five of the men, and 
80 seriously injured the sheriff and town surveyor, 
Mr. Mawson and Mr. Bryson, that both of them have 
died since, and died in great pain. The explosive 
force of the crystals left at the bottom of the canisters 
must have been terrific. It blew some of those who 
were close to the spot almost to pieces, the driver 
of the cab, a hundred yards or more off, was blown 
off his cab on to the horse, and it broke the windows 
of the cab. The ground appears as if a mine had 
been sprung in the neighbourhood.— Spectztor. 


Can THE PUBLICATION OF PARLIAMENTARY 
DesBaTeEs BE A Lise. P—This important question was 
heard last week before the Court of Queen’s Bench. 
The case occupied three days, and was concladed on 
Friday. The question arose in reference to the 
statements made in the House of Lords by the Lord 
Chancellor and other peers as to Mr. Rigby Wason’s 
petition complaining of the appointment of Sir 
Fitzroy Kelly as a judge. Mr. Wason brought an 
action agains tthe Times for libel. The Chief Justice 
declared that in his opinion a correct report of what 
was said in Parliament was privileged. The jury 
were only a minute or two considering their verdict, 
Before it was delivered Mr. Wason said he desired 
to tender exception to his lordship’s ruling, adding 
that he never expected such a summing-up. The 
Lord Chief Justice said the plaintiff was entitled to 
except if he pleased, but he must have a note of the 
exception before the verdict was delivered. The 
jury were now ready to deliver their verdict, but 
were stayed untfl the plaintiff had written the note 
of his exception, which was “that the Lord Chief 
Justice should not have told the jury that Parlia- 
mentary reports, if fair and faithful, were privileged.” 
The Lord Chief Justice having reviewed this excep- 
tion, the jury delivered their verdict, which was for 
the defendant on all the counts. 
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about the Revolution of 
770. Internal jealousies 
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wer, 80 seriously 
Anne, became absolute under the first 
two Georges. But there were quarrels among 
themselves about the division of the spoil, and the 
difficulties of the party were complicated by the 
impracticable temper of Lord Chatham and the 


2 notions of their own importance 
held by the Granvilles. The disputes might 
have been adjusted and things made pleasant 
after some fashion had George III. at all re- 
sembled his predecessors. But he was just the 
kind of ruler with whom it was difficult to deal. 

Devout believers in the Patriot King, the old 
women of both sexes who have a stock of the 
stories illustrative of his kindness of heart with 
which we used to be regaled in our childhood, 
will be very much shocked at the irreverent 
manner in which Mr. Morley speaks of their 
royal idol. Unfortunately, however, he has 
contracted a habit that is growing more preva- 
lent, of calling even great men by their right 
names, and describing their acts in honest 
words. He does not hesitate to say that on 
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for th 


‘have had no patience wit 


“the whole the patricians had about as little| 


to be proud of in George LA., as the mob had 
142 ilkes.” Extremely 7 ee 

in an exaggeru egree the obstinacy 
ome characteristic of his special type of 
min 


— With all his talk about the Constitution, 
no 
and rn 


understanding of its character, 

sympathy with its spirit, as is 
shown by the contem —— in which he 
talks of the people of England, from whom his 
authority was derived, as the vulgar,” and by 
his proposition to bring certain miscreants, 
that is, printers who been guilty of an 
atrocious breach of Parliamentary 2 
by publishing the debates, before the House of 
Lords. Of this Mr. Morley says justly “ By 
“his to make the House of Lords a 
“universal court of first instance; for on no 
“other theory could it take any cognisance of 
“a complaint of a breach of the privileges of 
“the Commons, he was endeavouring to setupan 
“iniguitously unconstitutional doctrine. The 
10 of this was clearly as unconstitutional 
“as anything done in the Star Chamber.” 
Such a man was, of all others, the worst for 
encounter. 


ity should offer,” 
eo iy the military after a bloody 
collision in 1768, he was not a weak, though in 
some respects a very contemptible adversary. 
Thus the“ most stupid and pragmatic of beadles 
secured for himself a success which a nobler or 
22 man might have failed to achieve. He 
contributed mainly to explode that belief in 
the Divine right of nobles which the 4 had 
substituted for the old faith in the Divine 
right of kings. He effectually discomfited and 
scattered the “select horde of peers wrangli 
“for places and for the public money, devote 
“to selfish and low-minded intrigues, and per- 


„ fectly indifferent to the welfare of the State,” 


ow England had -been ruled and 
dered for years, but what he desired was 
to put himself in their room and realise 


Bolingbroke's ideal of a Patriot King. He had 


ventured on a task beyond his power, but he 
was able to maintain a protracted struggle, the 
issue’ of which often seemed doubt al, and 

ight have been different but for the influence 
which the New World and its successful war for 
in ndence exercised upon the fortunes of 
the Old. 

It George III., trained as he is said to have been in 
the doctrines of this work (Bolingbroke's ‘Idea of a 
Patriot King’) bad capacity and generosity 
enough to understand and assimilate them, if he had 
even distantly resembled his illustrious cousin, the King 
of Prussia, the history of his country might bave moved 
in a very different direction from that which it has 
actual ally taken. But instead of being a hero, George III. 
was only a dull man with a rather bad head. He did 
not understand his own principles, and even if he had 
had ability enough to understand them, he had no 
ability to them into practice. There is nothing 
more fata’, either in private life or in the larger a fairs 
of State, than for an incompetent man to grasp a prin- 
ciple of action that is too big for him. Such was the 
case with this wretched sovereign. . He tried to play the 
good — over the vast empire of Britain with a capa- 
city y equal to the work of a parish constable. 
Within ten years he brought Eogland to the verge of 
revolution. Within twenty years he had dismembered 
the empire.” 4 

Thus poor George, though he managed to dish 
the Whigs, was very like those who have per- 
formed a similar operation in our own times, 
very little better for his success. He only 

e it clear that he at least was not to be the 
Patriot King, and as the old Whigs were dis- 
posed of, the question was as to how and by 
whom his unconstitutional proceedings in 
working out what he was pleased to consider 
the Constitution, were to be resisted. A new 
party was created, and created mainly by the 
extraordi influence of Burke. On the 
Whigs his eloquence and ardour acted like 
“the touch of the spear of Ithuriel. They 
“flung off the degraded shape which had grown 
“about them, and sprang up with new fire and 
“new vitality.” The position which he took is 
intelligible enough, and as it seems to us now, 
eminently unsound. Instead of trusting to the 
popular sentiment, and to the idea of a patriot 

ple in opposition to that of a patriot King, 

e rested his faith on an aristocracy wit 
popular sympathies. He desired government 
e people, as did — pm who would 

i 


any but an en- 


lightened despotism, clearly understanding the 
wants of the governed, and ready to meet them, 
but he differed from him in trusting to a noble- 
minded aristocracy rather than a king. Neither 
the one nor the other had any faith in the 
principle which is now being more, widely 
‘reco; every day, that the people are the 


the state o 


best judges of their own interests, and of the 
way in which to advance to them, that govern- 
ment should not only be for them but by 
them, and that even the mistakes which they 
may commit are less injurious to the national 
life than the development of the spirit which 
is created by a habit of dependence on the will 
of the wisest paternal Government under 
heaven. There have been, according to Mr. 
Morley, four great movements of political 
thought since the Revolution. The first was the 
old Whig assumption that a benevolent Provi- 
“ dence created the people of England in order 
that they might be governed by a select number 
“ of po families.“ The last rose at the 
“end of the American War of Independence, 
“received a powerful impetus from the ever- 
“memorable outbreak against feudalism and 
„ privilege in France, was checked again by the 
* — which some of the excesses of that 
“outbreak aroused, was forcibly repressed 
“during that most dismal period in English 
history from 1794 to 1815, burst forth again 
“uncontrollably after the peace, wrung the 
“Reform Bill from the patrician oligarchy, 
“wrung new poor laws and free trade from 
“selfish or ignorant squires, and will before 
“long still further impair that fabric of national 
„privileges which must deservedly fall when 
„they have become dissociated from the 
“notions of superior political obligations.” 
Burke stands midway between the t and 
last, representing the third movement, which 
was a reaction from that inaugurated by 
Bolingbroke, and carried out by George III., 
Lord Bute, Lord North, and their coadjutors. 


Burke had as little sympathy with the demo- 
cratic ideas of our own time, nay, far less than 
with any of the other theories we have indi- 
cated, and yet, despite that strong love of order 
which led him into such grave errors relative to 
the French Revolution, he did much to render 
the triumph of these ideas possible. That fierce 
struggle against mere privilege in which he 
played so conspicuous a part was not fought 
altogether in vain. Mr. Morley points the real 
meaning even of an episode that looks so unin- 
viting and so petty as the Wilkes controversy. 
Instead of joining in the wild howl against the 
democrat, he indicates the strength of his posi- 
tion and-the bearing of the discussion upon the 
great questions of constitutional liberty. He 
was but a poor hero, it is true, yet he was a 
“ better man than the vile Sandwich,—first his 
“accomplice, and then his betrayer; he was 
“ politically as respectable as Lord North, who 
“ pandered to the passions of a vulgar monarch 
„quite as recklegsly as Wilkes at any time 
“ pandered to the passions of a vulgar mob.” 
Bad as he was, he fought a great battle, that 
needed to be fought, on behalf of the right of 
popular election. The three points in dispute 
through the long contest of the new Whigs with 
George were as to the power of the Lower 
House, whether the will of the Sovereign or 
“the vote of the Chamber should be the final 
“and decisive appeal in great affairs of State; 
as to the relations of the people to the legis- 
lature; and as to the responsibility of the 
executive as a whole to the House of Commons. 
We cannot examine the way in which Burke 
dealt with all of these. Suffice it to say here 
that by none was the battle more gallantly 
fought, and his subsequent conduct must not 
lead us to underrate the eminent service he 
rendered in a crisis of great difficulty. Having 
said this, we must satisfy ourselves with thank- 
ing Mr. Morley for the vigour and breadth of 
his political views, and for the careful and 
philosophical mode in which he has treated a 
subject of great interest and some difficulty. 
His monogram is an invaluable addition to the 
historic literature of the period. We close by 
a 8 and interesting sketch of Burke him- 
self. 


“We hear him in conversation at the club, with 
Johnson and Goldsmith, and Reynolds aod Windbam, 
winding into his subject like a serpent, ss Goldsmith 
said of him, bidding some too grave and anxious geatle- 
man to ‘live pleasant’; fascinating the great-hearted 
Johnson with ‘his knowledge, his genius, his diffusion 
and affluence of conversation, and making him ory, ‘Sir, 
that fellow calls forth all my powers.’ We see him ia 
the House of Commons, in his tight brown coat, with 
his spectacles and a little bob-wig with curls, beginning 
his oration with folded arms and an air of humility, and 

radually rising to thunderous denunciations of the noble 
ford in the biue ribbon; or, later on, of those vain 
petulant upstarts in a neighbouring country, who were 
wickedly proscribing the sacred mioisters of religion, 
persecuting their virtuous and innocent sovereign, and 
covering w.th humiliation the august daughter of the 
Cessars. We may follow him from the heat and violence 
of the House, where drunken lordlings and squires 
derided the greatest man of their time, down to the calm 
shades of Beaconsfield, where be would, with his owa 
hands, give food to a starving beggar, or medicine to a 
peasant sick of the ague; where he would talk of the 
weather, the turnips, and the hav, with the team men 
and the farm bailiff ; and where, in the evening stillnese, 
he would e the walk under the trees, aud reflect on 
738 aud the distractions of his coantry. 

While Fox was squandering tens of thousands at the 
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though a perfect stranger to him, from a debtors’ prison, 
and maintaining bim in his own house until a provision 
was found for him; and on every occasion ready to ex- 
tend, not only sympathy, but a share of his slender 
purse, whenever be found penniless genius or worth.” 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS, 


Silver Lake; or, Lost in the Snow. By R. M. 
BALLANTYNE. (London: Jackson, Walford, and 
Hodder.) Mr. Bailantyne’s is a true Christmas story 
of adventures and perils among the snow—perils of a 
nature with which English children, happily for them- 
selves, are not familiar. The hero and heroine of the 
storyjare the children of a settler who had pitched his 
tent on the extreme frontier of civilisation, and whose 
family were thus exposed to all the dangers which a 
proximity to Indian savages involved. How the little 
ones were lost in the snow on New Year’s Day, and 
captured by a party of Indians, who carried them away 
into the depth of the forest, the surprising way fn 
which they effected their escape, and contrived to tread 
their path across the trackless desert, how they encamped 
for weeks] by a beantifal lake, where they contrived 
to subsist on fish and birds, until at length they were 
happily found by their friends, is all told with great 
spirit and interest. The story is sure to be interesting 
to our fyoung friends, who will be fascinated by its 
pleasant style and spirit-stirring adventures, and will 
not trouble themselves with any of the little improba- 
bilities which can hardly fail to suggest themselves to 
the more sceptical minds of their seniors. 

Old Merry is one of the most genial, pleasant, and 
entertaining friends whom children can desire to find, 
and he has associated with himself in the production of 
Old Merry Annual (London: Jackson, Walford, and 
Hodder), a number of workera of like spirit with him- 
self. “Silver Lake,” of which we give a separate notice, 
has perbaps a right to be regarded as the leading story 
of the volume, but it is very far from being its only 
attraction. Of course children must have, and ought to 
have, stories, especially at Christmas time; but Old 
„Merry wisely judges that they need also more sub- 
stantial fare, and therefore we have, among a great 
variety of articles, some capital lessons in natural 
history and evening merry-makings,” in the 
course of which a good deal of solid instruction is com- 
municated in a very pleasant style. Old Merry” 
himself even ventures on a homily, at which we hope our 
young friends will not be frightened, as we can assure 
them it is neither dry nor prosy. Altogether this 
annual is a perfect success, and we can only hope that 
„Old Merry” will long continue to fill as well as he 
does at present an important, niche in jour Christmas 
literature. 

The Story of White Rock Cove. (London: Thomas 
Nelson and Sons.) A better, more healthful, more 
judicious book for boys, one better fittedjto help them 
in that great battle against themselves which is the real 
struggle for life, we have not met for some time. The 
tale is interesting enough, but the value of the book lies 
chiefly in the moral lessons which it conveys. It shows 
how, under a very fair exterior, evil passions may lurk 
waiting only for the presence of temptation to call them 
into activity, how easily one sin leads on to others 
which, at first, woald be regarded with intense abhor- 
rence, how terrible the results which may follow from 
one thoughtless act, done under the influence of over- 
mastering passion. It is a different style of book from 
Mr. Ballantyne’s stirring tales, but boys may read it 
with at least equal advantege. 

Pilgrim Street: a Story of Manchester Life. By the 
Author of Fern's Hollow.“ (London: The Religious 
Tract Society.) There is a peculiar art in writing short, 
interesting, useful tales, which bat few possess. 
The Author of “‘ Fern’s Hollow,” and The Children 
** of Clovelly,” has it in perfection. There is a natural- 
ness, a pathos, and a quiet power, about her 
writings, which it is not easy to resist, The reader is 
not wearied by prolizity, nor startled by a mook sensa- 
tienalism, nor vexed with a needless and inopportune 
obtrusion of moral and religious reflections, yet there is 
a tone of unaffected piety which pervades her books, 
and constitutes one of their priocipal charms. “ Pilgrim 
„Street is well worthy of its place in this little series 
of stories, which are among the best the Tract Society 
has published. 

Frances Leslie, or the Prayer Divinely Taught. By 
Miss E. BickersteTs. (Religious Tract Society.) The 
history of a motherless family is here told with great 
tenderness and simplicity, the design being to show how 
the several incidents in their experience brought home 
to them the meaning of the various petitions in our 
Lord’s prayer. Miss Bickersteth writes well. She has 
here got a good ides, and knows how to use it effeo- 


tively. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 

The Story of a Diamond. Illustrative of Egyptian 
Manners and Customs. By Miss M. L. WHaTELY, 
Author of Ragged Life in Egypt.” (London: The 
Religious Tract Society.) This story is intended to give 
a view of some of the leading features of modern 
Egyptian life, with which the writer is manifestly 

conversant, and which she describes with a 


‘appended some notes to his sermons, that do but say 


great deal of truth and beauty. The diamond, which 
serves as the centre round which her various characters 
and incidents are grouped, passes successively through 
various hands, and opportunity is thus given for the 
introduction of different characters and modes of life. 
Its various adventures are natural and probable enough, 
and in tracing them the writer finds abundant scope for 
the exercise of her powers, and the communication of 
knowledge derived from long and varied observation 
and experience, and which perhaps would have received 
less attention if communicated in a different form. The 
book is attractive, though it has rather too much of the 
goody-good tone about it; Miss Whately is, however, 4 
deeply pious woman, greatly interested in all plans for the 
social and moral amelioration of the Egyptian people, 
of whose character and manners she has made a study; 
and if her zeal sometimes a little outruns her discretion, 
the error is one which earnest men can easily pardon. 
She very cleverly exposes some of the faults and follies 
of fashionable English tourists, and her little book oon- 
tains a number of suggestions and hints which will be 
very useful to visitors to the deeply-intefesting region 
*hich she dscribes. 

The Harvest of a Quiet Bye. Leisure Thoughts for 
Busy Lives. By the Author ot My Study Chair.“ 
(The Religious Tract Society.) The ‘ happily-chosen 
title of this elegant and useful gift-book is taken from 
Wordsworth’s well-known and beautifal description of 
the true poet’s vocation. It consists of a series of 
simple, touching, and devout meditations adapted to the 
different periods of the year. They have but the 
ambition of a flower that looks up to cheer, or a bird’s 
„note that tranquilly, amid storms, continues a simple 
„melody from the heart of its tree,” but they show 
how much food for profitable thought the common 
things that round us lie may furnish to a devout and 
thoughtful spirit. The style of these musings is chaste 
and finished, the book is well printed, and the illus- 
trations are matked by elegance and good taste. 


The Continuity of Religious Development. By 
Davip Grirrita. (London: Williams and Norgate.) 
The idea of this book is good, but it is not at all worked 
out, Mr. Griffith affirms that there is an order, a 
**wondrous connection of development in the various 
forms of religious belief and worship throughout all 
the eras of human history.” ‘The title aud preface 
lead readers to suppose that he will trace this, at least 
in the past and present of Christendom. But after the 
first sermon of the volame, the idea of continuity is but 
incidentally treated in a sermon on Religious Educa‘ 
„tion,“ and one on Working Men and Religious In- 
“* stitutions” ; disappears altogether in the two following 
discourses on the crucifixion of our Lord” aad: Im- 
„mortality“; again to start up in the titles of a discourse 
on Ritualism, and the closing sermon of the volume 
on The Present in its Relation to the Future of 
‘**Christendom.” Mr. Griffith's intent is too ambitious 
for his performance. He has produced some interesting 
discourses, marked by good feeling and piety. Bat, to 
judge him by them, he lacks the patience needed to 
trace a great philosophical principle through the varying 
phenomena of religious belief. To announce the Con- 
„ tinuity of Religious Development” is very easy; 
accurate habits of thinking and very carefal analysis 
are needed in him who would be the exposi- 
tion of it. Mr. Griffith takes flight from the 
problems he suggests into pure sentiments and 
tender emotions. The postulate to which he constantly 
resorts would appear to be that Whatever should be, 
is,” a profound truth, indeed, but not to be weakened 
in force by sentimental applications, Mr. Griffith has 


in the “ worldly” manner what he says sermonically. 
It would have been far more satisfactory if he had used 
the space to establish his assertion that the institution 
of Good Friday was ‘‘ conceived in the Church’s infancy, 
„and carried down through all the succeeding ages; 
and forms a continuous, unbroken line of testimony to 
the reality of this great event (the Cracifixion), testi- 
„ mony of the greater and far more intriasic worth, 
“since from its very nature it ,is, unintentionally ren- 
‘‘dered.” An Anglican congregation may suffer such 
statements to pass unchallenged; but the Unitarian 
congregation to whom these sermons are dedicated must 
have lost all claims to sobriety of historical criticism, 
must have become credulous instead of inquiring, if it 
can be persuaded that it gives us a sense of stability, 
„unspeakably reassuring, to place our feet upon the 
‘firm ground of such evidence as this, where the eyes, 
ein the silent majesty of their accumulated attestation, 
„are the unconscious, unimpeachable witnesses.” 


The Fells of Swarthmoor Hall and their Friends, c. 
By Marta Wess, author of The Penns and Pen- 
ningtovs,” Ko. Second edition. (London: F. Bowyer 
Kitto, 5, Bishopsgate Without.) —George Fox, in his 
Journal (A.D. 1669), writes thus: —“ I had seen from 
the Lord a considerable time before that I should take 
„Margaret Fell to be my wife. And when I first men- 
„ tioned it to her, she felt the answer of life from God 
“thereunto. But though the Lord had opened this 
“thing unto me, yet I had not received a command 
“from the Lord for the accomplishing of it then. 
“ Wherefore I let the thing rest, and went on in the 
‘ work and service of the Lord as before, according as 
„the Lord led me, travelling up and down in this | 
“nation, and through the nation ‘of Ireland.” 


“returning homewards to the North, and i 
into the counties, in the Work of the Lord, as before.” 


This Margaret was daughter of John Askew, and great- 


wealth to advance the cause of Quakerism, and help its 
persecuted adherents. She seems to have been generally 
acknowledged as the faithful narsing-mother of the flock ; 


It is interesting as a record of the labours and 

of the Friends, the sect everywhere spoken against” 
during the Commonwealth and the later Stuart times. 
Bat its special interest centres in Margaret herself. The 
simple devotedness of her oharacter, her elevated Christian 
wisdom, her zeal and courage, lend a charm to the story 
of this troubled period. Her life illustrates and adorns 
the history of George Fox and the Quakers, much as the 
life of Mrs. Margaret Baxter does that of Baxter and the 
Mrs. Webb has produced an interest- 


matter, is if anything less bulky, than last year, owing 
to the use in one part of a new and smaller, but beauti- 


Miscellaneous Hews, 


Tas Iain Reromu Leacus hab ceased to exist. 
A resolution was adopted at ite last meeting 
ing it to be for the protection 
members of its council to adjourn until such 
the liberty of her Majesty’s subjects in Ireland 

protected by the Habeas Corpus Act. 

Tue Rorat Hosprrat ror Diseases oF Tan Cuzst, 
Crry-roapD.—The number of patients under treat- 
ment at this hospital daring the past week amounted 
to 760, of which 63 were new cases. ! 

Great Nortuesn Hosprrat, CALEDONIAN-ROAD, N. 
—The committee thankfully acknowledge the follow- 
ing sums at this season:—J. B., 58. C. B., 5s.; 
Mr. Scott, öl,; B. Hatton, Eeq., 6/.; J. R. (Ryde), 
31. R. H. A., 108.; E. G. B. (Holloway), 88. 6d. ; 
Surbiton, 2s.; Sat., 10s.; Mrs. Pritohard, 20s.; 
Miss Nicholls, 20s. ; Joseph Thorley, Eeg., 10/. 10s. ; 
the Rev. H. F. V., .; G. Horsley, Eaq., 218. 
annually. Beds are unocoupied for want of funds. 
Namber of patients for the week ending Deo, 21, 
1,006, of which 324 were new cases. 

MerropourtanN Munictipanitres.—It is understood 


politan Board of as the chief 
central authority, of “ The Mani- 
cipal Council of London.” An improvemen 
to be levied on the metropolis, including the City, 
and the funds raised are to be applied by the “ Metro.’ 
politan Council.”—City Press. 
Paices at Home Ap Asroapd. — Continental 
cheapness is now an old and worn-out su 
At this moment Paris isa more e 
residence than London; and the 
saties and luxaries of life at ! 
Mentone, Florence, Rome, and. Na 
higher than in Paris or in London, 


obtainable in the capitals of 
Economists ought in fature to turn 
towards Canada. A recent number of the 


their 
Canadian 
News gives the following as the current prices in 
Kingston market: — Geese, 18. to 18. 4d. each 


eyes 


tarkeys, ls. Id. to 18. 3d.; duoks, ls. Gd. a pair 
chickens, ls. a pair; beef, 50. a pound; mutton, 40. 
pork, 40.— Mall Gazette. 

A Horse-rtesh BanQuet.—The first 
attempt at horse-eating in England took place 
Thursday, when twenty-two gentlemen sat down 
an elaborate banquet at a leading West-end 
This banquet has been in course of preparation 
months, and considerable pains were taken to 
it successful. The horse was the gift of 
diners, who has personally superintended i 
regimen ever since its fate was determi 
rode it into town last Saturday, and had 
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On his return from Irelan they were married, 


was the most of the day; the dinner 
was over by a well-known and 
public man; and church, the bar, the ’ 


a similarly substantial dioner to 
once or twice a week during 


71 
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comes by trades or be 5d. in 
the pound for the whole 1868. 
. ary "oath 
of Jane last, the to the 
end of „ and for 
the — 
take = — 
already ; 
74. ; 2 


gs 
af 


d., be 2s. 1d. ; total, 
Bat for facility of 
it would be more advisable 
sums due at the present time at 
poand, so that on the qnarter ending 
there will only 


| 
. 


and the other in 
\ injury to either of 
in a double marriage. 
Tus Resvtts or Inpiscrmmats CHarrry.—A 
miserable-] person, named James Burke, who 
41484 the streets and in public- houses 
0 


provinces for coppers, was brought up before 

the justices a few days ago on 
suspicion of counterfeit coin to the keeper of 
a spirit-vault, but was liberated for want of proof of 
a second payment. On searching him at his lodgings, 
the police found in his possession a S rt savings’ 
book for a deposit of 71/. 16s. Id., a deposit 
cheque for 131/. in the Bank of Westport, Ireland ; 
22/. in gold, and . 6s. in silver and copper—amount- 

e whole 


ing in 225. 16s. Id. 
ASTONISHED Man.—An American paper tells 
of a band of ians who made a sudden attack on 


a detachment of soldiers in the mountains. The 
soldiers had a mountain howitzer mounted on a mule. 
Not — time to take it off and put it in position, 
they backed up the mule and let drive at the Indians. 
The load was so heavy that mule and all went 
tumbling down the hill towards the savages, who, 
not understanding that kind of warfare, fled like 
deer. Afterwards one of them was captured, and 
when asked why he ran so replied, “‘ Me big Injin, 
mah aun St Sah See 0a USS Gate Wk Vase wethe 

up a whole jackass at Injin, me 
t know what todo.” 


MANNERING.—December 14, at 28, Finsbury Cireus, the 
wife M of a son. 
at Mai 3 N. W., the wife of 


2, at Canon „ the 
Sidney Young (son of Joseph Young, of C 95 


MARRIAGES, 
LEWIS—WALLEY.—November 14, at the London Mission 
the Rer. V. Gardner, 
the J railway, to 

Walley, of 


‘+ WIN.—Dos Rev 2 Cn ue Wohin 

ua “ «de r. 

Fisher, of North to Miss gues Baldwin. of the 
former place. 

ROTHERY—ROOTSEY.—December 11, Ba 


at 
the 


ckingham 
Chapel, Clifton, by the Rev. John . Rev. Joseph 
| Rothery. of Bampton, Devon, to Min Sarah Hooteey, of 


B K—KIRK.—December 11, at Ramsden-street Chapel, 
Huddersfield, by the Rev. R. Skinner, John Josbus, eldest 
son of Uriah 


i 
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ES—LAWRENCE.—December 19, at 
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rb 
F 
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ED. — December 8, at Hill-top, Westbromwich, ro- 
gretted, Sarah, beloved wife of John Eld, — anny. 
one. 

BUDGETT.—December 9, at Henleaze Park, Westbury-on- 
Trym, near Bristol, John Payne Budgett, Bsq., in the fifty- 
ninth year of his age. 

OROGGON.—December 15, at Redruth, Alice, daughter of 
Josiah Croggon, of Gram 

CLAY.—December 19, in 


BANK OF ENGLAND, 

(From Friday's Gasette.) 
pursuant to the Act /th and 8th Victoria, cap. 8?, 
t the week ending Wednesday, Deo. 18. 


non DEPARTMENT. 
ooee 235,786,905 


An Aoooun 


Notes issued 
ö Other Securities 3,984 
Gold Coin & Bullion 20,786,995 


£35,786, 995 £35, 786,905 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


"Oapitalé£l4, 553, Government Secari- 
Public Deposits... e  welaks nity) 218,019, 208 
eee * ’ ann * 
Other Deposits .... 19,000,485 gues 2 — 17,216,756 
Seven Day and other 1 898, 875 


£44,290, 047 


Deo, 19,1867. FRANK MAY, Deputy Chief Oehler 
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Howttoway's Piria—F.Lorrerina or tas Heart.—This 
may be a temporary inconvenience, or the certain preiude to 
ulterior mischief. These — pills address themselves 
directly to the cause of pal 9 Son Ctenany. and 
regulate all derangements of the nerves ion. besides 
acting as general tonics and invigorators of the system The 
feeble and infirm, who are subject to fi faintness, and 
hysterical affections, will derive permanent benefit from a 
course of Holloway's Pills, which reduce every vital action 
to order—not even excepting the brain and its many sensorial 
effahoots. Perfect reliance may be placed upon these pills as a 
family medicine; their purifying, tonic, and aperient powers 
commend them to the attention of all superintending the 
young aud delicate, 


— 


CORN EXCHANGE, Lonpom, Monday, December 23. 


There was a small supply of Bnglish wheat on show at this 
morning market, and the attendance of buyers limited. 


very 
Only the best samples were taken at about 32 


Government Debt 411.013, 100 | and Belgians 
,900 | advices to the 7th inst. indicate no 


. Beans and peas unchanged in value, 
. The arrival of foreign oats 


— Qountry Marks — 47 
43 Norfolk & Suffolk 46 


BREAD.- London, Saturday, December 21.—The prices of 


„besten bread in the metropolis are from 10d, to 104d. ; house- 


hold ditto, 754. to 9}. 
METROPOLITAN CATTLE MARKET. 


MowpaY, Deoember 23.—The total imports of foreign stock 
inte London last week amounted to 7,619 head. In the 
week in 1866 we received 8,935; in 1865, 


11,708; im 1864, 5,406; in 1863, 3,251; im 1862, 2,440; 

in 1861, 2,882; im 1960, 3,081 head. The show of 

stock here to day was limited, and ohicfly i 

tion. The demand ruled 

At least two-thirds 

refase of last week 

means The 

— — 

1 

we were scan supply. 

Pon. ond poten tated | 

balf-breds may be quoted 

the market met a siow ing 

a transaction too k place. 

nominal top price was 4. 2d. per 5ibds. 
Per Sibs. to aink the Offal. 
. d. . 4. . d. . d. 
8 4to8 6) Prime Southdown 4 10to5 0 
88 40 ae 9 0 0 0 

eon. 4 2 4 6 coarsecalves 4 4 #4 8 
8 8 — 44 >t. 5 : 
. sheep 4 oge .. ee 
810 4 2/| Meatem. porkers.3 10 4 2 
woolled4 4 4 8 


Quarter-old store pigs, 234. to 266, each, 
NEWGATE Wo LEADENHALL, Monday, December 23. 


s d. «a 4. s. d. 6 4, 
8 OtoS (Inf. mutton . .8 0 8 4 
.8 6 8 8i|Middlingditte .3 6 4 0 
-810 4 O| Prime ditte 42 46 
.4 2 4 61Veal.. $10 46 
.8 0 8 4) Lamb .@ @ 0 0 

* 3 10 4 21 


OOVENT GARDEN MAREBRT, London, — Deo. 21. 
—Notwithstanding the 22 of the Christmas festivities, 
attendant abundance of 


BOROUGH HOP MAREET, Monday, December 23.— The 
recent concessions in prices have not had the effect, so far, of 
stimulating our market, which continues in the same heavy 
state, with a hand-to-mouth trade only. The foreigns markets 
show a better but the actual business transacted during 
the past week has Prices of both Bavarians 


. change in the market. 
Mid and East Kent, 61. 165, K. 156. to 101. 10s; Weald of 
Kents, 61, 6l. 10s. to 71. Ta.; Sussex, 6, 61. Gs. to Gl. lbs. ; 
arnhams L. 15. to 101.; Bavarians, L. 10s., 5“. IN. to 
Bl. 15s., 4“. 48. to . 15; yearlings, 5“. 10s., 
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ports, 21,620 casks, e., butter, and 922 
demand for Irish batter is very limited, 
anything doing; foreign meets a stead 
ttle change in prices. The bacon market has 


11 
i 
. 


i 
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TATO RS. — Boroves amp SPiTALFIELDs, Monday, 
markets are less extensively supplied with 
d has improved, and prices have an up- 
Te hiaport into London last week 

m iunkirk ; 585 bags from Harlingen ; 32 
burg, 181 tons from Honfleur ; 644 sacks 
; 60 tons 2 sacks from Caen ; 47 packages from 
Rotterdam, and 1:0 tons from Groningen. ta, 1208. to 
180s. NN ukes, 180s. to 160s. ; rocks, 100s, to 1308. ; 

, 608, to 90s. 


SEED, Mondav, Dec. 28.—Some fine qualities of new red 
English cloverseed are now shown, mostly held too high 
for the views of the buyers at this early of the season, 
and not many sales were effected. Good French can be bought 
at moderate prices, but sales are not numerous. Trefoils are 
generally held for previous values, but not much passing in 
any ort. Tares for spring growing are inquired for, but fe 
samples of new English are yet offering. 


WOOL, Monday, Dec, 23.—There is no change to notice in 
the demands for h wool. So few transactions have 
taken place on home account that prices may be considered 
nominal, whilst the inquiry for export has fallen off consider- 
ably. N 


OIL, Monday, Deo, 23.—For linseed oil there has been bat 
littl and prices have had a drooping tendency. “The 
e inquiry, ve p on N 


vanoe on the of this day se’nnight ; sorts | 4 for r has fallen off, at 
were neglected. trade for foreign uite of oils have mo off slowly, and cocoanut as as palm oils 
NL 2 — A I 


DECEMBER 24, 1867. 


— a — * 


THE NONCONFORMIST, 


oa 


TALLOW, Monday, Dec. 23.—The market is rather fiat. 
P. J. O. on the spot is quoted at 488, 8d. Town tallow, 
41s. od. net cash. 


COAL, Monday, Dec. 28.—The markets are extremely 
heavy to-day, at the following quotations: Hetton'’s 20% 
Has well 19. 6d., Hetton’s Lyons 178. 3d., New Belmont 
17s. 8d. Fresh ships, 34; left last day, 20. 


. — 


Addertisements. 


NSUMPTION HOSPITAL, BROMPTON 

—There is now a VACANCY for an ASSISTANT 
PHYSICIAN at this Institution, for which applications are 
to be sent in on or before January Ist. 


The Election is vested in the Committee of Management, 
and the office may be held in conjunction with another 
hospital appointment. 


OPER COOPER and CO. beg to intimate 

that they are now SELLINGTEA of this year’s growth, 

1867-8. This is the first picking (the May picking of the pre- 

sent year), and it unquestionably the finest tea the world 

uoes —50, King William-street, London-bridge, and 63, 
ishopsgate-street Within, London, E. C. 


(NOOPER COOPER and 00, 50, King Wil. 


liam-street, London-bridge, and 63, Bishopsgate-street 
Within, London, E.C , have determined to furnish a complete 
apd satisfactory answer to the universal question. Where 
can we get really good tea?” The recent reductions in the 
duty. coupled with an enormous increase in the importa, have 
o tea so cheap that the choicest black tea the world pro- 
duces can be sold to the public at a price which is so low as to 
render the sale of inferior qualities unnecessary. When the 
best black tea can be bought at three shillings a pound, it 
does seem unwise to buy poor, washy, tasteless tea at a few 
ce a pound less money. Cooper, Cooper, and Oo. have 
resolved to avoid all second or third class tea, and 
fine their business to high-class tea alone. It is well 
that all high-class teas are those which are gathered 
when the leaves are barsting with succulence : 
first-crop teas, full flavoured, rich, and juicy; 
w price teas are gathered, or rather raked. from 
trees in autumn, when the leaves are withered, 
ees. The difference between first teas and 
descriptions is something marvellous when tasted 

bv side—the one brisk, pungent, and juicy; the other 
stale, flat, and insipid. There is a great difference even in 
tea, some chops possessing much more strength and 

a finer flavour than others. There are also several varieties, 
the most esteemed being Souchong, Moning, and Kyshow 
Congous. These three — when really fine, are beyond 
compare the best of all teas; and of these three Kyshow 
ds pre-eminent as a prince among teas. Now, it must not 
for one moment be assumed that the teas ordinarily sold 
bearing those titles are these teas, pure and simple in their 
integrity. A small portion of some of them is sometimes 
in the manufacture of that incongruous mix 
ture which is so frequently recommended by the unskilled 
inexperienced dealer; but we venture to assert 
unmixed tea can with difficulty be — 


i 
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or quality of any teas bearing their name on the wrapper or 
parcel, a« they pledge — to sell first-crop tea only at 
their warehouses. 
There are eight classes of superior black tea, each of these 
„ and Co. will sell pure and unmixed at one 
u of three shillings a pound, and there is no better 
black tea There are five classes of superior green tea; each 
of these Cooper, Cooper, and Co. will sell pure and unmixed 
at one uniform price of four shillings a pound, and there is no 
better green tea. 


LIST OF CHOICE TEAS—BLACK. 


a. Ee Snes Tages „ Sa. a lb. This tea is ex- 
uisitively delicate in flavour, sil oo the palate, and one of 
the finest teas ever imported into England 


2. The finest M Congou, 8s.alb. This is ripe, lemon- 
melon flavoured tea, a ing in strength and quality. 

8 The finest Kysbow Congou (the prince of teas), 3s. a Ib. 
This is brisk, rich, true Pekoe Souchong-flavoured tea, perfect 
, perfect in quality, beautifully manipulated, full 
of flower; a tea to sip, to dwell upon, to turn over on the 

as an alderman his turtle; suitable for the draw- 

Eig room, the boudoir, the cottage, the palace, the toiling 

millions as well as the upper ten thousand ; the former cannot 

drink a more economical tea, the latter, with all their wealth, 
better tea. 


little coarse, but drinks full in the mouth. It is quite 
of tea, rather pecaliar, and not appreciated by 
fact, to like it requires an acquired taste. 

d. This is high burnt, very 
favourite with the tea-drink- 
America, among whom it is more esteemed than 
and; in fact, the Americans drink hardly any other 
t draws a pale liquor, and resembles green tea in many 


@. The finest Canton scented Pekos, 3s. a Ib. 1 
scented tea, of pecaliar piquancy 

and is uently used to fetch up the 
It pele thecueniiy Geel 00 @ 
experiment than by the tea-drinking 


Pekoe, 3s. a Ib. This is a 
with jessamine flower. 
it exhales a rich and fragrant perfume, which 
perhaps lees gratefal to the palate than to the other 


8. The finest scented Caper, 8s. a Ib. This is asmall, shotty 
leaf, — compact and heavy, drinks very brisk oe pao. 
It is rather a plebeian tea, but is occasionally tried by dili- 
gent seekers r excellence, who at last settle down to the 

* Princely Kyshow.” 
No other price for black tea. 


LIST OF FINE GREEN TEAS. 


9. The finest Moyune Hyson, 4s.a lb. This tea is delicately 
fine. Its flavour resembles that of the cowslip, and the colour 
the infusion is marvellously like cowslip wine. It possesses 
the finest flavour of all green teas. It is principally consumed 


Russia. 

10. The finest Young Hyson, 4s. a lb. This is a small, 

compact leaf, and the really fine (such as Cooper Cooper and 

Co. sell) is exweedingly strong, and of a very fine almond 
vour. 

11. The finest Moyune Gunpowder, 4s. a Ib. This tea is 
much esteemed in England. It is biisk, high-burnt flavour, 
shotty in leaf, and heavy; it is not so fine or so pure in 
es as Hyson, but ite great strength renders it a favourite 
with many. 

12. The finest Ping Suey Gunpowder, 4s.a lb. This is very 
small in the leaf, very handsome and com resembles 


flavour. 


a 
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13. The finest Imperial, 48. a Ib. This is a large knotty leaf 
tea, very strong, but not much in flavour; but when really 
fine is sought after by the curious. 

No other price for green tea. 

There are other classes of tea, but these are the choicest 


and best. r, and Co. recommend consumers to 
try the first four on the list —Souchong, M . Kyshow, 
Assam. By having a small parcel of each of these they 


will be enabled to judge for themselves and select the flavour 


approved of by number, they may always rely upon having 
exactly the same character of tea. 

Cooper, Cooper, and Co. sell any quantity, from a quarter 
of a pound upwards. They have origi packages of all 
— — Bae in chests of about ninety pounds; in 

-chests, about forty pounds; and catty boxes, holdi 
about twenty pounds Me These are lined with lead, a 
will keep the tea good and fresh a very long period, 
Cooper, per, and Co.'s prices are net cash only, with- 
out discount. 

Cooper, Cooper, and Co., in offering teas at these prices, 
must rely for success on a very large amount of public support. 
They charge only a small commission on the prices actually 
paid to the importers, and rely on their thorough knowledge 
of the trade to select such teas — as the public will approve 
of ; and they rely on the appreciation of the public to support 
their endeavours. Cooper, tr, and Co. will — 
threepence a package (of any size) for delivering their teas 
within five miles of the Royal Exchange, or at any of the 
railway stations in London, thus putting all on an 
— those who send for their tea and those who require 
t sent. 

As Cooper, Cooper, and Co.’s prices are net at their ware- 
houses, this system of charging for delivery cannot fail to ap- 
prove itself to the public. If teas in small parcels can be deli- 
vered free at any distance there must be a proportionate profit 
charged for it, and this is charged on all the tea sold. Cooper, 
Cooper, and Co. make one uniform charge for delivery, as the 
expense to them is the same in delivering a small parcel of tea 
as a large one. 

Cooper, Cooper, and Co. forward their teas to all parts of 
the world on receipt of Post-office orders or bankers’ drafts for 
the amount, including threepence for delivery at the railway- 
station ; but Cooper, r, and Co. do not pay railway 
carriage. As their prices are fully ninepence a under 
the prices usually charged for teas of a lower „the 
item of railway carriage cannot be of importance to those 
living in the country, 

Cheques to be crossed, “ National Provincial Bank of 
England.” 


FRANKS, SON, & COMPANY; 


WHOLESALE TEA DEALERS, 
40, QUEEN-STREET, CANNON-STREET WEST, Eo. 
“STANDARD TEAS” 


(STRONGLY RECOMMENDED) 
Composed of a choice selection of teas to combine strength 
and flavour. 


No. 1 Black, at 28. 10d. | No. 1 Mixed, Green and Black, 
2 Black, at 8s. 2d. at 2s. 10d. 
„ 2 ditto, at 8s. 2d. 


Supplied in 6lb. and 1b. Canisters. The prices include 
Canisters and Carriage paid. Small Tasting ples sup- 
plied gratuitously carriage paid. Trrms—Cash. ' 


T T. T.—HOUSEHOLD TEA COMPANY, 
e THE CHEAPEST HOUSE IN LONDON, 
Supply Private Families and Hotels with the BEST TEAS. 


GOOD STRONG CONGOU TEA only 2s. per lb. Sent to 
any part of the kingdom for Post-office order for the value. 


153, Cannon-street, near London-bridge and the South- 
Eastern Railway Station in Cannon-street. 


T T. T.—HOUSEHOLD TEA COMPANY, 
0 158 Cannon- street. City. 

Their fine STRONG CONGO U, at 2s. 6d. per Ib., isa 
superior Household Tea for general use. 


CLARANCE and CO., Managers. 


BREAKFAST. 


EPPS’S COCOA, 
INVIGORATING AND GRATEFUL. 


Paris Exurpition Two Goto Mr. 


IEBIG’S COMPANY’S EXTRACT of 
MEAT, as ed from “ Liebig’s Extract of 
Meat,” which name is daily more used for all of extracts. 
Warranted uine and of t favour 
inventor, — 


Sauces, 
IId., lds., lb., 
2s., equivalent to Id. half-a-pint of 
of Fortnum and Mason, all Italian 
Warehousemen, Chemists and Grocers. Wholesale, of Crowe 
and Blackwell, and all wholesale houses, and of Liebig’s 
Extract of Meat Company, Limited, 43, Mark-lane. 


SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


This delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
Is prepared solely by Lea and Prsains. 


The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless imita- 
tions, and should see that LEA and Psxreivs’ Namer are on 


Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 
ASK FOR LEA AND 8’ SAUCE. 


P 
„„ Bold Wholesale and for E by the Proprietor, 
Wwuicester ; Messrs. Crosse and Bia ELL; Messrs. 
and London, &c., &., and by Grocers and Oilmen 
aniv 1 


CAPTAIN WHITE'S ORIENTAL 
PICKLE, 
CURRY or MULLIGATAWNY PASTE. 


Curry Powder, and Curry Sauce, may be obtained retail in all 
parts of the world, and wholesale of 


CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 
Soho-square, London. 


ALMOND FLAVOUR. 
PRESTON’S 


ESSENCE OF BITTER ALMONDS, 


FREE FROM PRUSSIC ACID. 
This delicious Kesence is the only kind that may be safely 
used for flavouring Custards, Blancmanges, &o., and all kinds 
of Pastry. 


Whol 
PRESTON and SONS, 


and 18. 6d. each. 


in 
heads, but is not so pungent in liquor as oyune Gunpowder. | 


88, Leadenhall-street, E. O. „“ Observe the Trade Mark. 


suitable to their taste, and then by sending for the one 


Sold Retail by Chemists, Grocers, &c., in bottles 6d., 1s, 
| Price 43. 


\ 


R. DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD 


LIVER OL[L.—Hospital, and vate 
tice all furnish — cases in Dr. is Jondus 
- which no other 


OLL, containing peculiar curative 

possesses, has been administered 
Consum and Diseases of the Chest. o remedy so 
rapidly improves the nutritive or produces a more 
marked and favourable influence on the malady. 


R. DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD 
LIVER OIL.—From Dr. PEREIRA, F. n.8: — “I 
so well, 


know that no one can be better, and few 1 — 
with the physical and chemical of this as 
ou whom I * the highest authority on the sub- 
ot. Dr. Hen A 4 "It is —- 
many 80 such an 
. — ar 


R. DE JONGHB’S LIGHT-BROWN COD 
—— — penny Dr. — KIDD. — 

y with many who were unable to use 

the co-ealled ‘velned ' or white God Liver from ite sickly 
and undecided taste.” From Dr. EDGAR SHEPPARD :— 
“It has the rare excellence of being well borne and assimi- 
lated by stomachs which reject the mary Oils.“ 


AUTION.—DR. DE JONGH’S LIGHT- 
BROWN COD LIVER OIL.—Fir resist at 
often made by unscrupulous dealers when DS JONGH’S 
OIL is applied for, to recommend, solely with a view to an 
extra profit, other kinds of Cod Liver Oil, under the fallacious 
— that they are equally pure and efficacious, 


MPERIAL half-pints, 2s. 6d.; pinta, 4s. Od.; quarts, Oe. Sold 
ali respectable chemists. Sole Consignees, ANSAR, HAR- 
ORD, and Co., 77, Strand, London. 


——_ 


“COUGHING IN CHURCH.” 
Instant Relief by using 


WOODHOUSE’S BALSAM OF SPERMACETI. 


Prepared only by BarcLay and Sons, 95, Farringdon-s 
London; and sold in Bottles at 18. Id., Ss, d., and 4s, 
each. May be obtained of any Chemist. 


ERFECT FREEDOM from COUGHS is 


ENSURED rd DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIO WAFERS. 
—From J. W. * hear 


Wafers highly spoken 0 
them excellent 24 * Dr. Locock’s W 


INFLUENZA & RHEUMATISM. 
The most valuable remedy for these complaints is BAR. 
CLAY'S (Bateman's) PECTORAL DROPS, which 
cures Influenza, Colds, and Rheumatism. Nuamerous 
monials to ite value can be had of BAROLAY & SONS, 96, 
Farringdon-street. Sold in Is. ljd. and . d. bottles, and 
all Chemists ; but ask for BARCLAY’'S, and observe name 
address. 


1 vou wish to be well, aud keep well, take 
BRAGG’'S PURE VEGETABLE CHAROOAL, 
Sold in bottles, with directions, 2s., 4s., and 6s, each, oy aii 
Chemists, and by the Manufacturer, 
I. L. BRAGG, 
2, Wigmore-street, Cavendish-square, London, W. 


A T CHRISTMAS many persons are induced 
to take more than is wholesome. Two or three of 
PARR’S LIFE PILLS will clear off ACIDITISS and remove 

FEVERISH BEADACHE and other unpleasant s 
without or inconvenience. PARRNM LIFS PILL may 
be ob of any Medicine Vendor, in boxes, ls. Id., 
with 


2s. 9d., and in Family Packets, lls. each. 
each box. 


AYE’S WORSDELL’ I 
THE BEST REMEDY FOR ASTHMA. 

Sold by all Chemists, &., at 18. 14d., 
L 


LS. 


per Box. 


TAYE’S WORSDE 
THE BEST REMEDY FOR 
Sold by all Chemists, G., at ls. d., N. Od., and 4 


per Box. 
WORSDELL’ 


AE“ 
THE BEST REMEDY FOR BILI 


Sold by all Chemists, &., at 18. d., N. Od., and és, 
per Box. 


RUPTURSES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN PATENT 

LEVER TRUSS, 9 steel 
body, is recommended for the wing 
advan :—lst. Facility of tion ; 
from liability to chafe or rd. 


ual comfort in any position of the by or 
ith. It admits of Ir 4 
inconvenience to 
observation. 

We rl, 
appease and we strenuously advise use of i 


the wearer, and is perfectly 


to all 


who stand in need of that 


it 


2 

. 

1. SBlisard’ Outi 14 FRG. Burgeon to ihe 
to Prinee 


Landen l 
— tae. 


r 


E., F. R. S.; „ Same 

1 Society; Erasmus Wilson, Es3., 
R.; —— 1 — 

A Descriptive may be had by post, and the Truss 


hich cannot fail to fit) can be forwarded by post, on sending 
the ciroumference of the body, two inches below the hips, to the 
Man r. 
Mr. WHITE, 228, PIOCADILLY, LONDON. 
Price of a Single Truss, i6s., 21s., 260. 6d., and Sle, 64 
Postage, 18. 
Price of a Double Truss, 818. 6d., 4%s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 


ls. 8d. 
"Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s, u. 104. 
hite, Pest 


Post-office Orders to be made payable to John 
Office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT 


by the faculty as being peculiarly elasticand compressible, aud 
the best invention for giving efficient and 7 nt 
in all cases of WEKAK N and swelling o v. ARI. 
and inex ve, and is, drawn on like 
„ 78. 6d, 108., and 168. each, Postage dd. 


John White, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, Londen. 


— le 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


December 24, 1867. 


ey ROYAL AS2 COMMAND, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


‘CELEBRATED 
STEEeX PENS. 


. Sold by all Dealers throughout the World. 


selection and immediate delivery, Easy 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER 


(Late PARTRIDGE and COZENS), 

MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, | 

192, FLEET-STREET (Oorner of Chancery-lane). 

Paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 
N PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s., 48, 5s., 

and 63. per ream. 

LINED NOTE (Five Colours), for 


Home or Foreign Correspondence, 5 quires for 1s, 6d., or 
5a. 64. per ream. Bavelopes to match, 1s. per 100. 


. ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. 6d., 5s. 6d., 

and 68. 6d. per thousand. , 

THE TEMPLE ENVELOPE, high inner 
flap, 1. per 100, or 9s. 6d. per 1,000. 

CHEAP ENVELOPES for CIRCULARS, 
2s. 64. and 8s. per 1,000. 

STRAW PAPER—Improved quality, 2s. 
and N. 6d. per ream. | 

FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 88. 6d. 


BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s. and 
fa, Sd. per ream. 


SERMON PAP lain, 4s. ream ; 
Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. ee 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the 
most terms, GOOD COPY BOOKS, superfine cream 


2s. dozen, Universal Syste do., with 
bead lines, Is. 4d. and $s, 9d. por des. — 4 
Ilustrated Price List of 


BTLA KE & CO, 
COVENTRY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF IMPROVED 
HEATING APPARATUS. 


FOR PRIOB, SEND LENGTH, WIDTH, AND HEIGHT 
: OF BUILDING. 


ROWN.. and GREEN’S KITCHEN 
» RANGES obtained the Prise Meds! at Paris; also First 
Class Medals at London and Dublin. save fuel, roast in 
front, ventilate the kitchen, and cure chimneys. 


London: 72, Bishopsgate Within. Manufactory, Luton. 


CHARLES PIZZALA, 
CARVER, GILDER, AND LOOKING-GLASS 
MANUFACTURER, 

19, Hatton-garden, Holborn, E. C. 


GILT CHIMNEY AND CONSOLE GLASSES. 

GILT CONSOLE TABLES AND CABINETS. 

GILT WINDSOR CORNICES AND GIRANDOLES. 
PICTURE AND OIL PAINTING FRAMES IN EVERY 


REGILDING IN * NER AT LOWEST 
ESTIMATES FORWARDED BY POST. 


The SALE of ELECTRO SILVER PLATE 7HE MAN of SORROWS and HIS NE. 


At a Reduction of One- Third, continues at 
FIELD’S, 
28, CHEAPSIDE, E.. 


PRESENTS FOR THE SEASON. 
BLECTRO TABLE FORKS AND SPOONS, in every 
at 108. 6d. doz. 
ELECTRO DISHES AND SovERS (making eight 
dishes), from 90s. per set. 
ELECTRO TEA AND COFFEE SERVICES (complete), 
from 30s. to £4 10s. 
BLECTRO CAKE BASKBTS, froin 12s. 6d. 
RO BISCUIT BOXES, from 15s. 
FISH BEATERS, from 35s. per doz., in case. 
DESSERT KNIVES, from 87s. 6d. per doz., in 


BLECTRO CRUET STANDS. from 8s. 


6d, 
BLECTRO EGG FRAMES, EPERGNES, WAITERS, &c. 
equally moderate na ö 


in prios— quality 
FIELD’S, 28, CHEAPSIDE. 


THE FURNISHING OF HOUSES. 
THOMAS TURNER, Upholsterer, 36, John Dalton-street, 
ha studied the 


Manchester, 
fly eared ont ape iva cnt ge 


EASY CHAIRS, COUCHES, & SOFAS. 
BEST QUALITY, 

Upwards of 300 different shapes constantly on view for 
shape 2 — 1 At FILMER 1— SON'S d rkal. 
* , 

Ken dl & 82, ers-street, Oxford-street, W. F 


An illustrated catalogue post: free. 


f 


F eln 
THE FREE OHURCHMAN. W. I. 


The Kingdom of Christ superior to Sects. 
M s History of the Dutch Ropublio. 
The New Solemn League and Covenant. 


Golden Silence. 
The Ethics of Rebellion—Fenianism. 
Latent Relations. 


Eighteen Months of Tory Rale. 
The loration of Palestine, 
Brief Not ioes. 8 


Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster - row, London, E. O. 
THE NEW MAGAZINE FOR SUNDAT-SOHOOL 
TBACHERS. 


Published Monthly. Price One Penny. No. I. now ready. 

THE HIVE: a’ Storehouse of Material for 
W Sunday-school Teachers. Containing :—Notes 
for 8 -school Lessons—Outlines of Addresses—Expo- 
sitions difficult of Scripture—Papers on 

-echool Work—Jottings on Texts, K., &c. 

Tae Hive will render great service to Teachers in preparing 
Scripture Lessons for Class. Specimen Copies sent post free for 
one stamp. 

Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, London, E. O. 


Seger 


IN REPLY TO THE TALMUD ARTICLE IN THE 
“ QUARTERLY REVIEW.” 
Price Fourpence, by post Fivepence, 


THE TALMUD and th NEW TESTA- 
MENT Compared and Contrasted, by Professor Detitzacu. 
THE SAVIOUR RABBI, ' 


Bee the *‘SCATTERED NATION” for January. 
Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, London, B.C. 


AN ILLUSTRATED NEW YEAR'S STORY FOR 
SUNDAY SCHOLARS. 


Price One Penny, or 7s. hyo aaah 12 copies post 
8. 
LOST in the SNOW: A New Year’s Ballad, 


Illustrating God's care of Little Children. 

This Story is recommended to Teachers as a New Year's 
898 tee tienadints Cberanatreten, 

6 ow * 

Superintendent and Teachers are invited to — two 
stamps for a specimen copy. Schools taking quantities are 
supplied on advantageous terms. 

Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, London, E. C. 


— — 


PENNY REWARD BOOKS EVER PUBLISHED. 
Now ready, price ls. per packet, post free, 
STORIES . for. SUNDAY SCHOLARS. 


A Packet of Twelve different Penny Reward Books, con- 
taining well-written and well-illustrated Stories, with 
ornamental wrapper. Three Series are now ready. 

% These stories are well-written and well-illustrated. We 
recommend them to teachers and parents as some of the best 
we have seen.”— Baptist Magazine. 

Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, London, E. O. 


Now ready, post free for a stamp, 


4 NEW: CATALOGUE of all the 
RECENT BOOKS SUITABLE for LENDING LIBRA- 
RIES, REWARDS, and PRIZES, ar selected and 

Also a List of Books 


arranged according to price. offered 
at a — pee pope RE = nd of Reward Cards and 
Picture Tickets. 


Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, London, E.C. 


Now ready, price 4d., post free for Five stamps, 
PRIEST and PASTOR. A Word in' 
Beason. 


Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, London, E.C. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, price 8s, 64., post free, 


PREPARING for HOME; a Series of 
Expository Discourses on the Fifth Chapter of the Seoond 
to the Corinthians. By Jonathan Warson. 


tance of the saints, which is as essential 
as the Title.” — Freeman. 


Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, London, B.C. 


-_-- 


—— RYO 6d. post free, 


LATIONSHIPS; A Contribution to Religious Thought. 

„% Like ‘ Ecoe Homo’ and ‘ Ecce Deus’ this book indicates a 
tendency of wind in this age which, wisely directed, may lead 
to = * The work Rwy be read profitably by any 
one, t it will be a great p to any inquiring young 
man.” Journal of Sacred Literature. 

“The writer appears to seek truth rather than any party vic - 
tory; this is a rare thing, and is to be traced to the fact that he is 
evidently a lawyer and accustomed to weigh evidence calmly. 
We commend it to the perusal of well-instructed ministers 
and laymen.“ — Independent. 

„The book abounds with refreshing views of the Mediation, 
and cannot fail to edify.”— Morning Star. 


Elliot Stock, 62, Pateruoster-row, London, E. O. 


Now ready, post Sen, wate 5s., post free, 
The PHILOSOPHY of EVANGELICISM. 


„% We would advise all public teachers of Christianity, 
whether pastors, preachers, or Sunday-school teachers, to read 
the volume and give ita arguments careful consideration.“ 
The Independent. 


Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, London, E. C. 


PENNY READINGS, and WINTER 


EVENING LECTURES. Large Coloured Illustrations 
for Lectures to the Working Classes and Schools. 


These Diagrams are lent out for Lectures in Town or 

Country, at prices varying from Is. to 3s. 6d. per Set. 

ey are ted on strong cloth, size four feet by three 
ee ay: boldly executed and appropriately coloured, so as to 
render them Suey visible, either by gaslight or daylight, to 
large audiences. hey are ked in a small compass; the 
cost of carriage to any part of the country is therefore small. 

„„ For further information respecting the subjects illus- 
trated, the terms of loan, &c., see Dereriptive Key to the 
Diagrams,” sent post free for two stamps. 

Superintendents of Schoels, Managers of Literary and 
Working Men's Institutes, aud all who are engaged in in- 
structing the unlearned, will find these Illustrations one of 
~ best means of conveying solid information in an attractive 

rm, 


Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, London, E. O. 


A HANDSOME CHRISTMAS PRESENT AND NEW 
YEAR'S GIFT FOR EVERY SUNDAY SCHOLAR. 


Now ready, in the best crimson sloth, fall gilt sides and gilt 
8. 6d. 0 
SUNDAY “SCHOLARS ANNUAL for 


1868, containing twelve well-written, entertaining, and 
useful stories 2 best authors. iiestrated eith a 
dozen first-class Wood Engravings. 

This little Annual will form one of the best Gift-books to 
Scholars, and should be seen by all teachers before they make 
Christmas or New Year's Presents. Schools can be supplied 
with quantities at the usual reduction. 

„The main characteristic of this pretty volume is its taking 
and abundant illustrations, which add very materially to its 
worth, beauty, and interest. It is just sadh a book as young 
people never tire of reading. While full of amusement, every 
article of the twelve has more or leas of a practical character 
about it. We can hardly name a better present for young 

"— British Standard 


% The Annuals for 1866 and 1867, containing the same 
number of Stories and Illustrations, are still on sale, price 


ls, 6d. t free. 
Elliot Stock, 63, Paternoster-row, London, E. O. 


Now ready, in One vol., demy 8vo, with Portrait, 12s., 


LIFE and LABOUR of JOHN 
CAMPBELL, D. D. 
By the Rev. Ronmar Ferovsor, LL. D., and the Rev. A. 
Morton Brows, LL.D. 


Richard Bentley, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


Just published, feop. Svo, 36. 6d., cloth ; gilt edges, 4s. 6d., a 
: new and enlarged edition of 


W ORDS of COMFORT for PARENTS 
BEREAVED of LITTLE CHILDREN. Edited by 
Wittram Looan, Author of “The Moral Statistics of Glas- 
w.“ With an Historical Sketch on the subject of Infant 
lvation, by the Rev. Dr. Wau. Anpersow, Glasgow. 


London: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, W. 


HE GLORIOUS GOSPEL UNFOLDED 
By Heyn Wess. 

“This is a very elaborate treatise.” — Patriot. 

“It is a great imprive aent o much of our more recent 
; there is nooral:. t orming book has 

seldom come into ourhanls 1. << dard, 

— Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., Stationers’ Hall 
ourt 


APPROPRIATE GIFT BOOK. 
In One Volume, royal sto, 61 8s., cloth gilt, embellished with 
numerous Engravings on Steel, 
A GUIDE to FAMILY DEVOTION. By 
the late Rev. Ak Norns Freronern, D.D. Oontaini 
780 Hymns, 730 Prayers, and 730 Passages of Scripture, wi 
each series forming a complete service, 


4 Reflections, . 
THE LARGEST AND MOST ATTRACTIVE PACKETS or thus furnishing one for every Morning and Evening in 


the Year. Also au Appendix, comprising a great variet 
of Hymos and Prayers to suit particular Days, Seasons, an 


New Edition, with an original Memoir of the Author, by 
the Rev. Jouw Eapia, D. D. 
„„ The above handsome volume may be had in calf or 
morocco bindings. 


London: Virtue and Oo., 26, Ivy-lane. 


THE SCHON BERG-COTTA SERIES. 

Now ready, at all booksellers and libraries, the New Tale, by 
the Author of Chronicles of the Schonberg-Cotta Family.” 
—Crown 8vo, price 68. 6d. 

N BOTH SIDES of the SEA: a Story of 
the Commonwealth and the Restoration. 
By the same Author, uniform with the above 


I. THE DRAYTONS and the DAVENANTS. 6s. 6d. 
2. DIARY of MRS. KITTY TREVELYAN. Ga 6d. 
8. WINIFRED BERTRAM and the WORLD SHE LIVED 


IN. 66. 64. 
4. CHRONICLES of the SCHONBERG-OOTTA FAMILY. 
5. CHRISTIAN LIFE in ENGLAND in the OLDEN TIME. 


6s. 6d. ä 
6. WANDERINGS over BIBLE LANDS and SEAS. 6. 6d. 
T. Nelson and Sons, 29, Paternoster-row, London. 


Uniform with the Schonberg Cotta Series, price 6s. 6d, by 


another author, 
HDA HOUSEHOLD: Tale of Rome 
in the First Centary. 
T. Nelson and Sona, 29, Paternoster-row, London. 


OHEAP RE-ISSUE OP 
Leros by oe aay HUGH STOWELL 
vols f Sout Pate casa oa 
VOLS. IIT. and IV., in one vol., cloth, du 


VOLS. I. to IV., containing Fifty-two Lectures, in one vol. 
cloth, price 8s. 6d. 


“They contain some very startling statements and some 
— appeals to the reason and conscience.”’— The Christian 
or 
London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, E. O. 
Now ready, extra cloth, price 2s. 6d., 


UR ETERNAL HOMES. 
Fourth Edition. 
London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row E. O. 


: Second Edition, limp cloth, price ls., 


YSTEMATIC MEMORY; or, How to 


Make a Bad Memory Good, and a Good Memory Better, 
By T. MacLaren. 
London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, E. C. 


Price Ad., 

HE BOOK of EASY ANTHEMS, &c., 

for Ciasses, Schools, and Families. 
Contents,—Jerusalem, my Glorious Home—How Beautiful 
upon the Mountains—The Evergreen Shore—The Earth is 
the Lord’s—Lord of all Power and Might—A Light in the 

Window. All easily arranged for Four Voices. 

London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, EC. 


ENNY PART MUSIC.—Price One Penny 
each, arranged for Four Voices, with Pianotorte Accom- 

— Home, Sweet Home — The Men of Harlech— The 
lue Bells of Scotland— The Last Rose of Summer—The 
Minstrel Boy—Come where my Love lies Dreaming—The Ash 
| ay “hom Spark—How Beautiful upon the Mountains, 


Lista post free on application. The Trade and Choral 
Societies supplied on liberal terms. 


F. Pitman, Cheap Music Warehouse, 20, Paternoster-row. 


9 in the Ils. DISCOUNT ALLOWED on 
d. BOOKS and MAGAZINES purchased at 62, Pater- 
noster-row, E. C. 

PARCELS of 8. value (at this rate) sent Carriage Free to 
ny Railway Station in England. 

Societies, Schools, and large buyers supplied on the 

most 4 terms, 

ANY BOOK sent Carriage Free on receipt of the published 


ri 
* Elliot Stock 62, Paternoster-row, London, Z. O. 
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THE NON OONFORMIST. 


Morrars AFRIOA. 
M OFFat's AFRICA. 


MCrrars AFRICA. 


Cueap EpITIon. 


One SHILLING. 


MOrFats AFRICA. 1s. Now Reapy. 


MOFFats AFRICA. 


NOW READY, ONE SHILLING. 
ISSIONARY LABOURS and SCENES 


SOUTHERN AFRICA. 


REV. ROBERT MOFFAT. 


Uniform with the ieee — of “Williams's Mis- 
siouary s. 


This great Missionary work, originally published at 128, 
andef which 20,000 co ies have been sold, is quite ual in 
interest to the celebrate: „ Missionary Enterprises” John 
Williams, while it surpasses it in point of thrilling incident 
and graphic delineation. Its truthful tales of hair-breadch 
escapes, of strange scenes and wild life, have never been ex- 
ceeded by the most startling adventures of travel, or the 
boldest imaginations of romance. 


The cor Shilling Edition contains Mr. Moffat’s work 
complete and unabridged. it is printed in a clear and beauti- 
ful type, and is illustrated with several engravings, together 
with a new and beautiful portrait of Mr. Moffat, taken aA 
recent photograph, and engraved expressly for this work. 

No book could be found more a te for a reward to 
Sunday scholars or for presentation as a Christmas or New 
Year's gift. 

London: Jou» Snow and Go., 2, Ivy-lane, Paternoster row. 


MOFFrAT'S AFRICA. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 
No tale of fiction, no romance of chivalry, can bear com- 
in point of all-absorbing interest, to — journeyings, 
denta, sufferings, dangers, and triumphs which are 
recorded in this fascinating volume. — M. Magazine. 

** Such a tale of self-sacrifice for the sake of fello#-creatures 
— fit AY touch the heart even of those who are most indifferent 

— — aliar objects which missionaries have in view. If 
4 contracted the opinion that men always act from 
selfish motives, we request him to read this book aad be con- 
vinoed of the contrary .’’—Chambers's Journal. 

** We trust the volume will be found in the hands of all the 
teachers and scholars in our Sunday schools, that thus they 
— be brought to share in spirit with the toils, hardships, 
providential os of the author in his Hottentot 
wilderness.” - Funda l L Magazine. 

“The indefatigable and cheerfal spirit, the lively humour, 
— keen observation and natural eloquence which breathe in 

page, together with the obvious goodness of heart 1 

manly feelings of the author, render the volume as agreeable 
as it 

London: Joux Snow and Co., 2, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 


instructive.”—Athencum. 


Shortly will be published, 


TL DAWN OF LIGHT: 
* of the Zenana Mission in India. By Mary 
Lrs.is Preface by Rev. E. Stonnow. 


— pa now and Co., 3, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row, 


Shortly will be ready, 


B77 42:2 @ ot 2 eam BB 

ite Physical Characteristics, and the Past and Present 
State of its Inhabitants. By Rev. Tuomas Powe, F.L.S. 
Twenty-three years Missionary to Samoa. 


London: Jonx Snow and Co, 2, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 


* 
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The Literature of the Season has 


been remarkable for the unusual number of Christmas 
Annuals which have appeared, all of them cheap, and for the 
most part excellent. Of these, however, there is only one in- 
— — oe es 7 ge yy of = boys om girls of the 
circle bears the title “ol ME 
CHRISTMAS PA PARTY. = K * 


One Shilling. 

(jid 

Merry's 

Xmas Party. 

(jid Merry’s Christmas Party. 


Review aD. last week's “ Nonoontormist. 10 


See 
New Books for Christmas Presents 


and Prizes. 


Crown Svu, 78. 6d., cloth elegant, toned paper, gilt edges, 


1. Jermons from the Studio. By 
MARIE SIBREE. 

*‘Admirably conceived and exquisitely written.”—British 
Quarterly Review. 

** Will fascinate all who read it. The aim is to prove that 
a pure love of art is perfectly compatible with a love of God. 
Miss Sibree’s book is so well written and so interesting that it 
requires no r mendation,at our hands.” "_-Chromolithograph. 


In crown 8vo, price 78. 6d., cloth, toned paper, 


he Family: its Duties, Joys, 


and Sorrows. Sy Count A. De Gasranix, 


phatically 
counsels of the ripest experience.” — Our Own Fireside. 
In feop. 8vo, price 2s. 6d., cloth elegant, 


3. The Young Man Setting Out in 


LIFE. By the Rev. W. Guzet, F. G. G. 


„ Deserves the highest commendation; faithful, simple, 
earnest, graphic, and piquant throughout. We do not koow 
a better book—we may almost say none so good—for putting 
into the hands of a young man just entering into life.”— 
Christian Advocate. 


In the richest —— of cloth binding, price 58., gilt edges, 


4. (jc M erry's Annual for 1868, 


Illustrated — numerous Engravings. 


The Times says that Old Merry'’s Annual contains @ great 
number of short papers on attractive subjects.” 

The Atheneum oe Pb ne — brighter, as well 
AR wiser and merrier, than ite preceding | volumes. 


THE are AND ADVENTURES OF DR. LIVINGSTONE, 
In equare feop., price 5s., cloth elegant, 


5. The Weaver Boy 


7 
Life and G. Apams, Author of 
Feathered Familie,” . . With Portrait and Lllustra- 
tions. 
NEW BOOK OF TALES BY SIDNEY DARYL. 
Square lémo, 3s. 6d,, cloth elegant, 
6. Told in the Twilight: Short“ 
Stories for Long Evenings. wy Stoney Dan. 
With Illustrations by Goss Brivomay. 


A BOOK FOR YOUNG MEN. 


ELF-MADE MEN. By Rev. WILIA 
Anperson. Cheap Edition, crown 8vo, price 38. 6d. 


The author's heroes are not fanciful characters, they are 
men who have lived and adorned the page of their coanten’e 
history, and whose names will for ever embellish and ennoble 
the orders from which they sprung.” — Oldham Chronicle. 

The yeung man who it thoughtfully must rise from 
ite perusal a wiser and more — ful man, with new nerve for 
the work and battle of life.”— ristian World 


London: Jonw Snow and Co., b Ivy-lane, RR 


TO SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


Forty-sixth Thousand. Price 8d. ; cloth, 6d. ; interleaved 
with ruled paper, Y d., 
HE SUNDAY-SCHOOL QUESTION- 
BOOK and 1 MANUAL, and FAMILY 
CATECHIST. By Rev. W. Roar. 
“It is condensed power ; every point is electric.” 


‘* Successfal in execution as it is novel in design.” Band of 
Hope Journal, 
London: Jonx Snow and Co., 2, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 


FAMILY PRAYER. 
Fourth Thousand, price 2s. 6d. cloth, red edges, 
HE DOMESTIC ALTAR; or, Prayers 
for the Use of Families. With Occasional Prayers and 
Thankegivings. 
“A very superior help to 8 devotion— the best we 
n Soriptural, varied, aud in large type.”’—Jrish 
Beclesiastical Gasette. 


London: Jon Syow and Co., 2, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 


New and Improved Edition, 8vo, cloth, red edges, 2s. 6d., 


N ORDER for the SOLEMNIZATION of 

MATRIMONY. Together with an Order for the Burial 

of the Dead; to which are added Scripture Passages suited to 
Baptismal! Services. By Rev. E. R. Conver, M.A. 


London: Jonn Snow and Co, 2, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 
* | 


Sixth Edition, fscp. 8vo, price 2s. 6d., cloth, 
LIMPSES of OUR HEAVENLY HOME; 
or, the Des of the Glorified. By the Author of 
Lite at Bethany.” 
Second Edition, facp. 8vo, price 28. 6d., cloth, 
IFE at BETHANY; or, the Words and 
Tears of Jesus. By the same Author. 
Cheap Edition, 18mo, price 18., cloth, 


j {Gat BEYOND: Thoughts to Guide and 
Cheer. By Respzcoa M. Reprorp. 
London: Jo u uow and Oo., 2, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row 


id 


: 


MR. BR. M.jBALLANTYNE’S NEW INDIAN STORY. 
In square lémo, 3s. 6d., cloth elegant, 


7. Silver Le Lake: or, Lost in the 


Snow. R. M. Battantyyz, Author of 
„Fighting the Flames” * The Life Boat, Suifting Winds,” 
&c. Illustrated. 

„The latest of the many delightful tales with which this 
— writer has delighted young and old lovers of a good 
7 It is well illustrated, and a pleasanter companion for 

i holiday evening cannot 1 chosen. Star. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AU THOR, OF NAOMI.” 
In fecp. 8vo, price 5s., cloth elegant, with Frontispiece. 


8. Oliver Wyn Wyndham: a Tale of the 


Great Plague By the Author of Naomi; or, the 
Last Days of Jerusalem, &. 
THE EARTA’S CRUST AND ITS WONDERS. 
In square 16mo, 2s., cloth elegant, 


he Cabinet of the Earth Un- 


LOCKED. By E. S. Jackson, M. A., F.G.8. With 
many IIlustrations. 
A delightful, presentſto an intelligent child.“ — Huscum. 
“As fascinating to little folk as a fairy tale. — Weekly 


Review. 
London: Jackson, Walford, and Hodder, 27, Paternoster-row. 


NEW WORK BY DR. VAUGHAN, 


Now ready, in a handsome square volume, price 7s. 6d., cloth, 
or elegantly bound for Presents, price 168., 


he Daily Prayer-book, for the Use 


of Families. By Ropert Vauouan, D. D. 


| London: Jackson, Walford, and Hodder, 27, Paternoster-row. 


NEW WORK BY THE REV. WILLIAM TAYLOR, OF 
CALIFORNIA, 
In crown 8vo, with Sixteen Liiustrations, price 6s. 6d., cloth, 


Obrien Adventures in South |! 


AFRICA. By Rev. WILLIAM Tay ior, of the Valifornia 
Conference, Author ot The Model Preacher,” ‘* Seven Years’ 
t treet Preaching in San Francisco, &c. 


Also, by the same Author, crown 8vo, 4s., cloth; 


California Life Illustrated. New 


Edition, with Sixteen Lilustrations. 
London : Jackson, Walford, and Hodder, 27, Paternoster-row 


Now ready, the Second Volume of 


he Pulpit Analyst. Designed for 


Preachers, Students, anu Teachers. Edited by Joseru 
PARKER, D. D. Price 7s. 6d., cloth lettered. 


3 First Volume is still on sale, uniform with Vol. 2, price 
s. 6d. 
1 Jackson, Walford, and Hodder, 27, Paternoster-row, 


f 


— 


who Became a 


3 1 r Li 
14 ur 


Now ready, a Cheap Edition, 2s,, paper boards, 


N ONCONFORMIST SKETCH BOOK 
* 7 N of print) By Eowarp Mitt, . With 


Arthur Miall, 18, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E. O. 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 


I. — 
Now ready, 10s. 6d., handsomely bound, gilt or red edges. 


EAI OF RAPHAEL'S BIBLE. 


Smita, Author of the ** Expositions of the 
of Raphael,” &o. Illustrated by Twelve Photographs, 


printed by Dan vident! 
* e rr the and 
of these specimens of t art—of noble 


grandeur 

ma | b> AN them, and a their value 

ass es of com tion ; and he ts out their beaaties as 
he did in the oase of the Cartoons, woth a event deal of eritieal 
acumen.”— Daily News. 

‘* The subjects of the pictures themselves involve constant 
reference to the most sacred facts and truths, and Mr. Smith 
has a rare facility in making the pictures he is contem 

speak in modes appropriate 
are most precious to himself. 


To those who already have a , feeling for art and a 
for the great masters, will be 
Mr. Smith will have best 


Just , New Edition, crowa Ss. 6d., 
ust ready 8vo, elegantly 


Fy SPOSttiONs of GREAT PICTURES. 
Illustrated by Photographs, 

— "hen most — 7 studied by the a ae 

analyses them thoroughly, and describes them at consider- 


ill 
early on not from the pictures themsel 
which, = oe age and consequent loss of colour, would 


copies, 
therefore, reflect the originals of a more favourable time than 
our own.” —The Art Journal. 


| III. 


Just ready, handsomely bound, cloth gilt, 5s., 
IVINE ASPECTS of HUMAN 
ture, 


SOCIBTY. 
tions, and Offices of Human A F. 
Horrigion, D. D., Author of man Sooty” By ¥. 0 and 


Rela 
Arthur Miall, 18, Bouverie-etreet, E. O. 


SPUR and ENCOURAGEMENT to the 

STUDY of the GREEK TESTAMENT: being some 

92 . Learners, bya Leanner. Orown 8%, price 
Samuel Bagster and Sons, 15, Paternoster-row, London. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price . 6d. 


ISCOURSES on the LORD'S PRAYER. 
By Cats Nenn. Author of “ n of Separate 
Souls Considered,” Church Distinguished,” 
These discourses demand, and would . 
1 eee 
„There is a freshness, sobriety 6f judgmen seriousness, and 
even TAT I 
secure the interest of thoughtful readers. — Baptia Magasine. 
ws Hie discourses are full of beautiful thoughts, which act as 
a stimulant on the mind, and carry it away forcibly into high 


and delightful regions of spiritual truth.”— 
terian Messenger. 

London: Houlston and Wright, 65, Paternoster row. 

ONCE A WEEE. 


New Series on the Ist of January, Edited by E. 8. Dattas. 
PRICE TWO PENUB. 


On the let of January will be commenced in the 


NEW SERIES OF ONCE A WEEK, 


The first Three Chapters of 


FOUL PLAY. 


A NEW STORY BY 


CHARLES READE AND DION BOUCICAULT. 
Illustrated by Grornoz bo MAuRIER. 
„„ The New Series of ‘Once A WIK“ will contain several 
new features, and will be 1 caup in a new, clear, and 
readable type, ou a good pa 
PRICE TWO 0 PENCE. 


THE BAPTIST MAGAZINE 

for *DECKMBER ocontains—Sermon Preached at the 
Session of the tist Union at Cardiff, by Rev. J. Aldi 
a the Various ings of the New Testament. By Rev. 
H. Rouse, M.A.—Anglican Ritualism, No. XII. What did 
Christ do at the Last — 9.9 Rev. J. H. Hinton, M. A. 
— The Answer to an Unanswered er.—The Books of the 
New Testament. Their Origin and History. By the Rev, J. 
Martin, B A.—Not Making Haste —Correspondence — Reviews 
—Intelligenoe.—Mi:sionary Herald.—Chronicle of the Baptist 
Home Mission. 


Price 6d. Monthly, and sent post free for 7s., prepaid. 


Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row; Yates and Alexander, 
Church-passage, Chancery laue. 


SERIES of PAPERS, ENTITLED “ The 
ROAD to ROME vid OXFORD, „ by Rev. Dr. 
WVLIx, Author of ‘‘ Rome and Civil Liberty,” &c, ap care 
weekly in the CHRISTIAN TIMES, 

A new tale has commenced in the Christian Times, enti tled 
“The Converts of Külbann, By the Author of The 
Curate of West Norton,” The 0 of Glen Imaal,” &¢, 


Bold by all Booksellers and Newsagents, 


(\which = pictures of E. 


i 2% 
W ao Mpeg by the 
ent a Printed in erte trom from Water- Colours. 


Bs, 6d. 
OPTICAL WONDERS. By Marion, 
,BOY’S OWN BOOK about BOATS. Eularged and improved. 


Bs 6d. 
THUNDER and LIGHTNING. By De Fonveille, Edited | | ved } : 
temporary interest.”— Notes and Queries. 


7 * 


(GIFT-BOOKS 
AS, 1867. 


b extra, price 128.; inlaid with 
ditto, 21s. ; 
fonly 250 printed), 316. 6d 


WY .WiTHOUT an END. 
ot Carové. By the late Mrs. Sa RAU T. 
4to, with 15 exquisite Drawings by 
nted in Colours in fac-simile of the original 
Water and numerous other Illustrations. Cloth 
extra, price or inlaid on side with floral ornament 

on ivory, 15s. ; or in morocco, 21s. 
“Nowhere will he find the Book of Nature more freshly. 
— utifully opened for him than in ‘The Story — 

’ of its kind one of the best that was ever written.“ 
Quarter! Review. 

„We have here a most beautiful edition of Mrs. Austin’s 
‘known translation of The Story without an End.“ illus- 
trated by E. V. B. with even more than her accustomed 
ical grace and fancy. It is difficult to select when all 
illustrations are so delicately beautiful, but we cannot 
help pointing out several that strike us especially. „ 0 
it is quite im ible to describe these illustrations. We must 
refer our ers to the book itself i? they wish to see a perfect 
development of of the grace, tay: and true poetical genius for 
ave long been remarkable.” — 


AV. B. 


“ There is throughout an atmosphere of fairy-land ; there is 
a twinkling of golden luminaries; there is a fragrance of 
sweet-smelling plants, a blending of colours. aripple of waters, 
A 22 of beate, 4 bum of bees and other insects, and a 
80 rs, There is all that which a child 

unconsciously ices in when the weather is hazy but fine; 
and therfeathrés of ld and sky and are seen by peeps 
through amfautdmn mist. It U in the ill tions, however, 
that e id and every adult cantot help finding some- 
th 1 linge’ owr. They do great credit to the 
ney’ are remarkably successful specimens of 
Without a sight of them it is almost 
of success attained in vividness 
t. The book is an exyuisite 
to say the least of them, 


an 
. of | 


‘are worthy of the text, for they are 
with nature, and have 


d in — AKA 
h marvéllous . Indeéd, we do not 


that the plates in this volume are the best 
bur-p#inting we have — een. —/llustrated 


7 


SMA QUEEN. Illustrated on Wood. 7s. 6d. 


LYRICS. chiefly selected 
rs. 138.P illustrated with up- 
vings. Small * cloth extra, price 


the favourite Buition of of Bishop Heber’s 
DRY of WATURE. Selected 


| MACMILLAN AND cos PUBLICATIONS. 


NOTICE.—The Sunday Library w 
4s.; and will contain contributions fr 


Hvoues, M. '., Prof. Krxestry, Prof. Mavnice, 


; This day is published, price 1s., 


THE SUNDAY LEBRARY FOR HOUSEHOLD READING. 
THE PUPILS OF ST. 


By the Author of the “ HEIR OF REDCLYFFE.” 
Illustrated by E. ARMITAGE, A.R.A. 


be continued in Monthly Parts, 1s. ; 
the following Authors: — Voxon, M. Gvizort, THOMAS 


JOHN THE DIVINE, 


and Quarterly Volumes, 


Prof. Licutroot, Miss Wixkwor (TH, Rev. . 


Fannan, Miss W EDGEWoop, Rev. B. F. Westcott, GOGO“ Macponatp, Rev. Isaac TAYLOR, Ko., &e. 


Sir Samuel W. Baker’s Nile Tributaries 
of ABYSSINIA, and the Sword Hunters of the 
Hamran Arabs. With Portraits, Map, and IIlustratious. 
Fitth Thousand, 8vo, cloth gilt, 218. 

„It solves finally a geographical riddle which hitherto has 
been extremely perplexing ; aud it adds much to our informa- 
tion respecting Egyptian Abyssinia, and the different races 
spread over it. It contains, moreover, some notable instances 
of English daring and enterpriving skill; it abounds in 
animate! tales of exploits dear to the heart of the British 
sporteman ; and it will attract even the least stodious reader, 
as the author tells 4 story well and can describe nature with 
uncommon power.“ — Times. 


A Narrative of a Year’s Journey 
THROUGHs CENTRAL and EASTERN AKADIA. 
1862-3. By W. Girronů Patorave. Fourth aud Cheaper 
Edition, with Portrait of the Author, crowa 8vo, cloth, 
78. 6d. ¥ — | This day. 


The Statesman and Merchant's Year- 


BOOK for 1868. By Freperick Maxtix. Crown bvo, 
cloth, 10s, 6d. | Just ready. 


| Pastoral Counsels. By the late Dr. 


ROBERTSON, Heing Chapters on Practical and Vevotioual 
A New Edition, with Preface by the Author 
Extra fecp. 
[This day. 


Subjects. 
of ** Recreations of a Country Parson,” 
Svo, cloth, 6s. 


Twelve Discourses on Subjects con- 
nected with the LITURGY and WOUKSHIV of the 
CHURCH of ENGLAND. By C. J. Vavonax, DD, 
Vicar of Doncaster. Faep. 8vo, cloth, (s. | Chis day. 


Globe Edition of the Adventures of 
ROBINSON CKUSOEK, with Introduction by Henry 
KINGSLEY, Rog at fecp. Svo, cloth, 3s. du. 

| 'mmediately. 


NEW VOLUME OF GOLDEN TREASU ‘iy SERIES. 


Tom Brown’s School-days. With a 
Vignette by Anrave Hvouxss. idm, cloth oxtra, is. 6. 
[Immediately 


oe 
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DR. WILLIAM SMITH’S BIBLE DICTIONARY, 


Now Ready, Twetrru Tuousa xp, with numerous illustra- 
tions, Medium Svo. Price One GUINEA. 


CONCISE BIBLE DICTIONARY for 

the Use of FAMILIE? and STUDENTS; comprising 
ite Antiquities, Blography, Geography, and Natural History. 
Edited by Wu. Smita, LL. D., Classical Examiner in the 
Uaiversity of London. 


Notice To Tas Epirron. 


„A Dictionary of the Bible, in some form or another, is 
indispensable for every family, and it is believed this Concise 
Dictionary will supply all that is necessary for the elucidation 


with 36 Engravings by Harrison Weir. 
Cro o, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, 5s. ; 
morocco, 10s. 6d. 

„ Forming the New Volime of Low's Choice Editions of | 
Choice Bouks, A Series of Works illustrated by the first | 
Artists, including designs by C. W. Cope, K. A., T. Creswick, 
R.A., Edward Duncan, Birket Foster, J. C. Horsley, A. R. A., 
George Hicks, R. Redgrave, R. A., C. Stonehouse, F Tayler, 
George Thomas, H. J. rownshend, E. H. Wehnert, Harrison 
Weir, &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5a. each ; morocco, 10s. 6d 


DE JOINVILLE’S LIFE of SAINT 
LOUIS the KING. (The Bayard Edition) Choicely | 
inted at the Chiswick Press, with Vignette, 
Rexible cloth, gilt edges, price 2s. Cd. | 


** We can hardly imagine a better book for boys to read, or | 
for men to ponder over,” — Times. 
“‘Bayarp Epirions, 28. 6d. each, 


DINU of the CHEVALIER BAYARD. 
LES SAINT LOUIS the KING. 
of ABRAHAM COWLEY. 
Sei 115 Besa Ye or, the Four-leaved Shamrock. 

„The Bayard Series is a perfect marvel of cheapness and 
of exquisite taste in the binding and getting up. We hope 
onde believe that these delicate morsels of choice literature 
will be widely 17 gtatefully welcomed —Noncon ſormiat. 

“If the pu ers go on as they have begun, they will have 
furnished us with oue of the most valuable and attractive | 


series of 5. bave ever been issued from the press. — 


Sunday 
228. 5 perhaps never been produced anything more 
admirable, either as regards matter or manner.’’—Oz/ford Times, 


NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
STORIES of the GORILLA COUNTRY. 


Narrated for Young People, by Paut pu Cn, 
Author of “ Discovaries in FHquatorial Africa,’’ &. With | 
80 Original Illustrations. Small post Svo, price Os. 


It would be bard to find a more interesting book for boys 
| 
The following New Books of Adventure and Discovery | —----—--- — 3 


than this.“ — Times. 


are now ready, all suitab/y Illustrated. 
‘THE VOYAGE ALONE: a Sail of 1,500 Miles in the Yaw! | 
Reb hat 
vial. ~ be ~ MBLES amongst the INDIANS. 
OPEN P POLAR SEA. By Dr. Hayes. 68. 
VER SKATES; or, Life in Holland Edited by Kingston. 


Edited by Quin. 5s. 


Phi 
Auw MOR RTON : his School and Schoolfellows. 58. 
. BRACHBRIDGE. By Kingston. Second Kdition. 


Landes: ew Low, Son, and Marston, Milton House, 
_ Ludgate-hi 


NOTICE.—READY THIS DAY, 
Mn. Jonn M‘Grecor’s New Yacuting ADVENTURES. 
Profusely Illustrated, price 5s., 
‘THE VOYAGE ALONE: a Sail' of 
1,500 Miles in the Yawl Rob Roy, By the Author of “A 
1 housand Miles in the Rob ner ‘Canve. With Llustra- 


tions, Small post Svo, 
Also, uniform, 


A THOUSAND MILES in the ROB ROY CANOE. Fifth 


Edition, 5s 
THE ROB ‘ROY on the BALTIC. Second Edition. 6s. 


NOTICE.—READY ON MONDAY. 
By AvuTnority.—Tux MEXICAN NA 
THE RISE and FAT 51 the EM- 
PEROR MAXIM ae: aa Authentic History of the 
Mex e, 1501-7. Together with the Imperial 
Corre pondence. With Portraits, 8vo. 


London ; Sampson Low, Son, and Marston, Ludgate-hill. 


oo” 


bound | 


ment, this volume would be accepted as a full and complete 


| 


| 


| 
By George | tory of Leicester.” 


| 


| treated most ably.’ 


and explanation of the Bible. The main object of the Editor 
is to place within the reach of every Christian household a 
popular abstract of a work which has received the 2 
of those most competent to express an opinion on the sub- 
ject.’’— Editor's Presace. 

This volume presents us with the results to which the 
writers of the various articles in the larger Dictionary have 
come in their endeavours to elucidate points of chronology, 
geography, hi-tory, bibliography, and manners. These are so 
tall aud satisfactory that did ther not appear as an abridg- 


dictionary of the Bible. —Churchman, 

„Au invaluable -ervice has been rendered in the condlensa- 
tion of the Biblical Dictionary’ into one volume. It has 
been condensed, and not amputated The result ‘s a dic- 
tionary of exceeding value—a great boon to hundreds of students,” 
—British Quarterly Review. 

* This condensed edition is designed for the use of students 
and families, who will tind it a fair compendiam of all that 
modern learuing cau contribute toward the elucidation and 
explavation of the Bible.” — Watchman. 

‘We would urge all who love the Bible to get this work. 
By it they witraveain to a surer and clearer apprehension of 
the meaning and power of Scripture than through any com- 
mentary with which we are acquainted,”’—Patriat. 
No family) should be unprovided with Dr. William Smith's 
Concise Dictionary of the Bible.“ As a help to the study of 
the Holy Scriptures, it will be found a most useful com- 
panion.”—Jrisk Beclesiastical Gazette, 
II. 
Also, One Volume, post S vo, 7s. 6d., 
R. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER BIBLE 
DICTIONARY for the Use of SUHOULS and YUUNG 
PERSONS, With o Maps, 30 Dlustrations, and numerous 
Woodcuts, 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


On Thursday, Jan. 2, in 1 vol., 8vo, 
PRINGDALE ABBEY: Extracts from the 
Letters and Diaries of au English Preacher. 
London : ä Green, and Co., Pateruoster- row. 


Now aie, crown — 200 pp., cloth extra, 5s., 


N ESSAY on ENGLISH MUNICIPAL 


HISTORY. Ly James Tnompsoy, Author of a His- 


„„ A very useful little book,.”—Saturday Review. 
A most interestiny Essay. . . The subject has been 
'—Morning Star. 1 
„The work contains much interesting information, and 
affords abundant materials for thought.“ — Te Guardian, 
“It is a well-timed publication, but one of far more than 


London : Langmens, Green, and Co, 


—— — — — — — —— — —Ü 


— — — — — 


Now — Vols 1 to 8, handsomely bound in oloth ; 
price os, each, 


Pies ARDWICKES SCIENCE GOSSIP about 


Animals, Aquaria, Bees, Beetles, Birds, Butterflies, 

Ferns, Fish, Fossile, Lichens, Microscopes, Mosse-, Reptiles, 
hocks, Seaweeds, Wildflowers, &. 

This is a very pleasant journal, that costs only fourpence a 

month, and from which the reader who is no naturalist ought 

to beable to pick up a good fourpenny worth. 


companions, as all good naturalists are; technical enough to 
make the general reader feel that they are in earnest, aud are 
not insulting him by writing down to his comprehension, but 
natural enough and direct enough in their records of facts, 
their questioning and answering each other conderni 

sities of nature. The reader who buys for himself their — 
budget of notes aud discussions upon pleasaut points in natural 
history aud science, will probably fied his catiosity excited 
aud his interest in the world abont him taking the torm of a 
little study of some brauh of this sort of knowledge that has 
won his readiest attenti The fault is not with itself, but 
with the public, if this little magazine be not in favour with 

a very large circle of readers,""—Axaininer. 
| Hardwicke; Piccadilly, and all Booksellers. 


bours that are continually 


It is conducted 
and contributed to by enert naturalists, who are cheerful | 


MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS, 


ALL THE BEST WORKS IN — AND Bio- 
GRAPHY. 
ALL THE BEST WORKS OF TRAVEL AND ADVEN- 


TUR 

ALL THE BEST WORKS. ON RELIGION AND PHILO- 
SOPHY 

ALL THE BEST WORKS OF FICTION. 

ALL THE BEST MISCELLANEOUS WORKS, 


AND 
ALL THE PRINCIPAL REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES, 
ARE IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY. 
FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 
One Guinea per Annum. « 


Prospectuses postage free on application. 


SELECT ‘LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD- nner. 


MUDIS 
Tur BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No. ACIIL., January, price 6s, 
CONTENTS. 
George Macdonald. 
Eton. 
The Book of Common Prayer. 
Juvenile Literature, 
. Utilitarianism, 
Abyssinia. 
. The Church of England in 1867. 
. Contemporary Literature. 
„ Will be sent post free for the year on receipt of a Guinea. 
Loudon : Ja kwon, Walford, and Hod tor. 27, Patern ster · row. 


UNT JUDY'S MAGAZINE for YOUNG 
PEOPLE, Edited by Mrs. ALrrep GaTry. January, 


— — 


. 
~ 


a Ae 


1863. 
CONTENTS. 
The Toal. By Mans Christian Andersen. With Illustration. 
Woods in Winteg. A Poem By H. BF 
The Gipsies ; or) Ellie wad Walter Chap, III. 
With Lilustration. 


Butt-rflee's Ghost. 
(Nights at the Round 


„What are the Children to do!” 
Table.) By the Elta. 
The Balla of Ernest Stratiney. By Pan, 
The Palace in Vloutiand. A Pairy Tale. 
Chaps. VII., VILL, IX. With Imustration. 
The Hospital for Six Children, By Gwynfryn, 
Two“ Frescoes”’ at Venice, 
Embiem By the Kdicor, 
Song—“ Old and New.” 
Memvranda for the New Year. By the Editor, 
Talk upon Books 
Aunt Juiy'’s Correspondence. 
London: Bell and Daldy, sek -street, Covent-garden. 


HE MIDNIGHT. SKY OF LONDON. 


Tue First of a Series of Fine Engravings, showing the 
position of the Stare through successive Months, With 
Descriptive Letterpress by . Dunkin, F R. A. S., Royal 
Observatory. See LELSURK HOUR for Janu ary. 

„For many years it has been one of my constant regrets 
that no schoolwaster of wine had a kuowledge of natural 
history, so far — ast as to have taught mo the grasses tha: 
grow by the wayside, and the litth\wiuaged or wiugless neish- 
— ~~ with a salutation 
that I cannot answer, as thiigs/are ! not somebody 
teach me the coustellations, — raed ma ut home in Ue 
starry heavens, which aie alpuys overhead, — which 1 don't 
half know to this da) Y'—TtoMAS CARL Fr. . 


IFE on AMBRA DAL, the STATE 
PRISON of ABYSSI By One or THe CaAPrives, 
With Maps. See LELSURE HOU K a. ene Sixpence 


Monthly, Oud enuy Weekly. 
55, Patornoater- row, 


By L. M. G. 


Tun LATE REV. JAMES HAMILTON, 


D. D For full Biography and Portrait from a Puoto- 
tally taken in 1807, sev . AT HOME tor 


Jauuary 
Price Sixpence Monthly, One Peany Weekly. 
Religious Tragt Society, 50, Paternoster-row, anil 164, 
Piccadilly. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE “NONCONFORMIST,’ 
DECEMBER 24TH, 1867. 


18, Bouverie SrREET, E.C. 


Deember 24th, 1867. 


THE Publisher of the NONCONFORMIST desires, on his part, to anticipate the public 
expression of the Editor's thanks and goodwill to the Subscribers to that journal for their 
continued support; and he ventures to hope that, as they have liberally accorded it during a 
year of almost unexampled commercial depression, so they will renew it with the ensuing 
year. He trusts that the alteration of the day of publication from Wednesday to Friday 
will prove to be a convenient arrangement for the readers of that journal, as it was determined 


upon solely with that end in view. 


Wishing to avoid any real or seeming intrusion of personal claims upon the Subscribers 


to the NONCONFORMIST, the Publisher feels that he may on public grounds appeal to many 
of them, with the certainty that they will appreciate his motive in doing so, to render what 
assistance they can in promoting its circulation in their neighbourhood. The readiest way 
of effecting such service is by furnishing the Publisher with a few names of persons to 
whom Specimen Copies of the Paper and Prospectuses might be sent with advantage. All 
such aid will be most thankfully received and utilised. It will be especially attempted to 
urge upon Protestant Dissenters the claims of the NONCONFORMIST, on the ground that it 
is the organ of no sect or party, but aims to represent and advocate those principles of 
Voluntaryism in religion and Liberalism in politics which are held in common by all Free 


Churchmen. 
To all the readers of the NONCONFORMIST— 


„3 Merry Coristmas and a Happy Hetv Pear.” 


All Cheques and Post Office Orders to be made payable to ARTHUR MIALL. 
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